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CHAPTER  I. 

Hating  often  been  asked  by  friends  to  rescue 
from  oblivion  certain  stories  that  I  told  them 
of  the  Court  of  Hanover,  where  I  passed  many 
years  of  my  life,  and  where  I  saw  many  notorie- 
ties and  a  good  many  curiosities,  I  purpose  to 
employ  some  long  winter  evenings  to  rub  up 
reminiscences  as  far  as  a  septuagenarian  memory 
will  permit,  for  I  have  no  notes. 

My  going  there  was  what  some  would  call 
accidental,  but  what  I  like  to  call  providential ; 
and  it  has  been  attended  with  many  blessings, 
for  which,  I  trust,  I  am  truly  thankful. 

I  was  a  young  cm-ate,  happy  as  the  day  was 
long,  with  everything,  in  a  moderate  way,  that 
the  world  seemed  able  to  give ;  with  a  beloved 
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wife,  two  healthy  little  ones,  and  fairer  means 
than  most  curates ;  with  the  kindest*  of  old 
rectors,  Dr.  Keate  (of  Eton  memory) ;  with  his 
family  vying  with  each  other  to  show  us  every 
attention ;  with  an  excellent  house  in  a  very 
pretty  part  of  Hampshire ;  with  a  small,  man- 
ageable parish,  and  a  flock,  if  rather  primitive, 
still  without  a  real  black  sheep  amongst  them, 
and  all  respectful  and  devoted  to  their  pastors, 
old  and  young,  and  taking  their  every  word, 
every  hint  as  law.  AVhat  more  could  a  young 
man  just  entering  upon  his  professional  career 
expect  or  desire  ? 

Alas!  the  dream  was  short.  My  wife  soon 
began  to  suffer  from  a  mysterious  illness  (which 
Avas  proved  afterwards  to  be  caused  by  the 
water  running'through  leaden  pipes),  and  I  was 
forced  to  resign  my  charge.  I  had  packed  up 
all  my  things,  and  knew  not  where  to  go  or 

*  I  am  glad  to  give  this  testimony,  as  I  see  the  author  of 
a  book  upon  '  Eton  Life,'  lately  published,  who  never  had 
any  personal  acquaintance  with  the  noted  man,  either  at 
school  or  at  home,  presumes  to  call  him  '  the  truculent  Dr. 
Keate.' 
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what  to  do.  I  made  a  round  of  farewell  visits, 
and  amongst  them  called  upon  my  neighbour, 
the  late  Dean  of  Windsor  (Dr.  Wellesley),  then 
Rector  of  Strathfieldsaye,  who,  as  a  brother 
Etonian,  had  always  been  from  the  first  my 
intimate  and  very  kind  friend.     He  said, 

'  Well,  you  are  leaving  us.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  V 

I  said  I  really  was  bewildered ;  I  really  did 
not  know  what  step  to  take.  I  could  not  afford 
to  live  in  England  doing  nothing.  I  could  not, 
in  the  state  of  my  wife's  health,  enter  upon 
another  curacy ;  but,  as  she  seemed  to  think 
she  would  like  to  try  a  cold  climate,  I  thought 
it  would  end  in  my  going  to  the  north  of 
Germany  for  the  winter.     He  said, 

'  The  King  of  Hanover  wants  a  chaplain. 
Would  that  suit  you?  I  should  be  glad  to 
recommend  you.' 

The  King  of  Hanover  !  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land !  The  '  illustrious  duke  ' !  Illustrious,  as 
Lord  Brougham  said  insultingly  to  his  face,  by 
court 
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The  noted,  stern,  unbending  Tory  duke,  hon- 
oured as  such  by  his  political  party,  but  the 
subject  simply  of  execration  to  all  on  the 
opposite  side,  and,  indeed,  to  people  in  general 
who  did  not  know  him  personally !  1  was 
indeed  taken  aback.  The  stories  that  were 
current  of  him  almost  made  my  hair  stand  on 
end  !  I  myself  heard  the  king  say,  some  time 
afterwards  at  Hanover,  that  he  had  been  ac- 
cused of  every  crime  in  the  decalogue ;  but 
he  was  thankful,  he  added,  that  '  vox  populi ' 
was  not  always  '  vox  Dei.' 

These  things,  of  course,  I  had  not  grown 
up  without  hearing.  In  fact,  the  great  libel 
case  had  occurred  only  a  few  years  before 
('32),  in  which,  after  the  most  abominable  ac- 
cusations against  the  then  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, by  one  named  Joseph  Phillips,  that  man 
said, 

'  The  general  opinion  was  that  His  Royal 
Highness  had  been  the  murderer  of  his  servant 
Sellis.' 

Upon  such  an  openly-published  charge,  His 
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Royal  Highness  at  once  caused  a  prosecution 
to  be  instituted ;  but  though  it  is  an  historical 
fact   that   the  jury,  after  the  summing-up    of 
the   Lord   Chief    Justice,   -\vithont   retiring  for 
consultation,  without  any  hesitation,  immediately 
returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  the  libeller  ; 
though  it  is  an  equally  historical  fact  that  at 
the  coroner's  inquest  upon  the  body  of  Sellis  in 
1811,  when  sixteen  men  were  on  the  jury,  when 
seventeen   witnesses   and    two   surgeons   were 
examined,  and  four  reporters  were  present,  who 
recorded,  •  the  hangings  of  the  duke's  bed  were 
cut ;    there  was  blood  on  the  wall  and   on   a 
picture,  as  if  from  an  artery ;  Sellis  was  found 
on  his  bed,  the  razor  on  the  left  side  (the  man 
was  a  left-handed  man) ;  there  was  no  summing- 
up.     All  the  jury  agreed  on  the  fact ;  two  did 
not  think  the  man  sane — the  verdict  was  felo  de 
se.' 

Though  Sir  Everard  Home,  the  eminent  sur- 
geon of  the  day,  gave  his  evidence,  as  it  stands 
recorded  : — *  He  found  the  duke  on  his  bed 
deluged   with   blood,   and   the   drapery   above 
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the  pillow  sprinkled  with  blood  from  the  wound- 
ed artery.  This  could  not  have  happened  had 
not  the  head  been  lying  on  the  pillow  when  it 
was  wounded.  The  scalp  and  skull  were  com- 
pletely divided,  so  that  the  pulsation  of  the 
arteries  of  the  brain  were  distinguished.  They 
found  Sellis  on  his  bed,  his  throat  so  cut  that 
he  could  not  have  survived  above  a  minute ; 
the  length  and  direction  of  the  wound  left  no 
doubt  that  it  had  been  given  by  his  own  hand. 
The  coat  was  on  a  chair,  the  sleeve  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  wrist  sprinkled  with  blood.' 
Again,  the  author  of  '  Court  Life  Below  Stairs, 
or  London  under  the  Georges,'  a  most  severe 
and  adverse  critic  in  regard  to  the  looks, 
manners,  morals,  and  actions  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  after  reviewing  the  whole  case, 
wrote  as  follows  : — * 

'  It  was  now  of  course   quite   clear   to   the 

meanest  comprehension  that  Sellis  had  striven 

in  the   strangest  fashion  to  murder  the  duke 

with  a  remarkably  awkward  weapon,  a  favour- 

*  Vol.  iv,  p.  99. 
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ite  sabre  which  His  Eoyal  Highness  always  kept 
in  his  bed-room,  and  that  His  Royal  Highness 
providentially  saved  his  life  by  flying  from  this 
would-be  assassin,  who,  it  may  be  remarked, 
was  much  inferior  to  the  duke  in  strength  and 
stature,  and  that,  fearing  detection,  the  un- 
happy Sellis  had,  before  even  the  slightest 
suspicion  could  rest  upon  him,  put  an  end  to 
his  wretched  existence ;  it  only  remained  for  a 
jury  to  be  summoned,  who,  after  four  hours' 
mature  deliberation,  returned  a  verdict  that 
Sellis  had  committed  suicide,  when  his  body 
was  buried  without  ceremony  on  the  high-road.' 
Though,  upon  the  strength  of  these  recorded 
facts,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  man 
Sellis  attempted  to  murder  the  duke  as  he  was 
lying  asleep* — for  what  reason  does  not  appear 

*  One  of  the  old  pages  of  the  hack  stairs,  who  was  in 
the  royal  service  at  the  time  (1811)  told  me  that  His 
^Majesty's  life  was  providentially  saved  hy  the  end  of  the 
sword,  with  which  the  man  struck  his  sleeping  master, 
catching  the  bed-hangings,  which  broke  the  blow.  Had 
it  ccme  down  with  its  full  force,  it  must  have  smashed  the 
head  to  pieces. 
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— still,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  such  were  the 
prejudices  of  the  people,  such  their  detestation 
of  the  duke,  that,  though  the  verdict  in  the 
libel  case  was  so  distinctly  in  his  favour,  the 
feeling,  I  believe,  of  nine-tenths  of  the  lower 
class  and  of  the  great  majority  of  His  Royal 
Highness's  political  enemies  was  that  of  the 
man  in  the  old  adage  who  '  complied  against 
his  will ;'  they,  as  he,  were  '  of  the  same  opinion 
still.'  Knowing  all  this,  could  I,  dare  1  accept 
the  appointment  of  His  Majesty's  domestic 
chaplain  ? 

Again,  1  knew  His  Majesty  patronized  some 
clergymen  for  whom  the  world  had  little  respect, 
and  acquaintances  of  their  own  college  had  no 
respect.  Indeed,  it  was  always  supposed  His 
Majesty's  intimacy  and  familiarity  with  these 
clergymen  were  purposely  shown  to  lead  them 
to  excess  and  amuse  himself  by  making  fools  of 
them.  This  was  the  common  story  ;  I  knew  it, 
as  one  of  them  was  of  my  own  college.  Again, 
royal  peculiarities  in  church  were  well  known. 

The   king's  brother,  the   good   old  Duke  of 
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Cambridge,  had  a  custom,  even  during  service, 
of  giving  vent  quite  loudly  to  the  thoughts 
current  in  his  mind.  Stones  were  about  that, 
when  the  clergyman  said,  '  Let  us  pray,'  His 
Royal  Highness  had  added,  quite  audibly, '  With 
all  my  heart ;'  when  the  clergyman  read  in  the 
story  of  ZaccliEeus,  'Behold,  the  half  of  my 
goods  I  give  to  the  poor/  the  duke  astonished 
the  congregation  by  saying  aloud,  '  Xo  !  no  !  I 
can't  do  that ;  that's  too  much  for  any  man — no 
objection  to  a  tenth.'  Agaiu,  when  there  had 
been  a  long  drought,  and  the  prayer  was  an- 
nounced for  rain,  'Yes,  yes,'  said  the  duke, 
aloud,  '  quite  right,  quite  right ;  but  it  will 
never  rain  till  the  wind  changes.' 

If  these  remarks  were  not  strictly  true 
(though  I  really  believe  they  were),  I  do  know 
they  were  fair  specimens  of  'se  non  e  vero  e 
ben  trovato,'  because  I  was  well-acquainted 
with  a  curate  of  Kew  who  gave  up  his  ap- 
pointment for  this  very  and  sole  reason.  He 
wrote  and  offered  to  recommend  me,  and  said 
nothing  could  exceed  the  gracious  condescen- 
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sion  of  the  duke  and  duchess  in  every  way, 
and  the  extreme  kindness  of  every  member  of 
the  royal  household,  from  high  to  low ;  but  there 
was  that  one  point  which,  with  his  nervous 
temperament,  he  found,  after  a  good  trial,  he 
was  quite  unable  to  endure,  and  most  reluc- 
tantly he  had  sent  in  his  resignation ;  but  if  I 
could  stand  these  remarks  out  loud,  with  criti- 
cisms upon  the  prayers  and  on  the  sermon,  he 
was  sure  there  was  no  more  eligible  curacy  in 
England,  and  no  doubt  it  might  lead  to  future 
preferment. 

Rumour  having  credited  George  III.  with 
this  same  propensity,  of  course  I  feared  this 
thinking  aloud  might  be  a  family  habit,  and 
might  prove  a  stumbling-block  in  my  way  in 
regard  to  the  King  of  Hanover.  All  this  came 
into  my  head,  and  had  to  be  weighed  in  the 
scale.  My  friend,  the  Rector  of  Strathfieldsaye, 
perfectly  understood  my  difficulty,  and  granted 
me  a  couple  of  days,  for  which  I  begged,  to 
think  the  matter  over. 

My  wife  and  I  took  counsel  together.     1  laid 
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the  matter  before  the  Lord,  and  I  rose  up  with 
the  result  in  my  heart — God  helping  me,  I  will 
go. 

This  answer  I  carried  to  my  friend  the  next 
morning.  He  said  he  would  mention  me  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  evening,  and  his 
grace  would  write  to  the  king,  who  was  in 
London. 

Two  days  afterwards,  I  received  a  letter  to  say 
His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  accept  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  I 
was  to  go  up  to  town  immediately  to  be  presented 
by  Dr.  Jelf  at  St.  James's  Palace.  The  next  day 
1  made  my  appearance  at  the  time  appointed. 
It  was  an  ordeal  to  which  I  own  I  was  going 
in  anxiety  and  nervousness,  not  to  say  fear  and 
trembling ;  but  I  was,  as  it  were,  at  the  den- 
tist's door,  and  the  tooth  had  to  be  drawn,  and 
the  sooner  the  better.  So  I  knocked  without 
hesitation,  and  was  ushered  in  by  sundry  pow- 
dered footmen,  and  found  Dr.  Jelf  already 
there.  We  were  scarcely  kept  waiting  a  min- 
ute in  the  ante-room,  and  as  various  clocks — I 
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should  think  a  good  dozen — struck  the  hour 
(all  who  knew  the  king  will  remember  His 
Majesty  had  a  sort  of  mania  for  clocks),  the 
folding-doors  were  opened,  and  I  actually  stood 
in  the  presence  of  royalty,  before  my  new 
master. 

His  Majesty's  reception  was  most  kind,  and 
put  me  quite  at  my  ease.  He  knew  I  had  been 
at  Eton,  and  he  talked  freely  of  the  dear  old 
place,  in  which  he  had  learnt,  as  he  said,  from 
his  father  to  take  great  interest.  He  knew  I 
had  been  at  King's,  and  when  he  found  that,  as 
member  of  the  college,  I  had  been  present  at 
the  banquet  when  he  himself  had  dined  in  our 
hall,  a  few  years  before,  with  many  men  of 
note,  particularly  the  Marquis  of  Camden,  at 
the  time  of  the  installation  of  that  nobleman 
as  Chancellor  of  the  University,  of  course  that 
formed  a  topic  of  conversation.  Then  His  Ma- 
jesty was  pleased  to  add  that  he  was  very  glad 
to  accept  and  welcome  one  who  had  high  tes- 
timonials from  his  friend,  the  Hector  of  Strath- 
fieldsaye,  and  he  hoped  I  should  be  ready  to 
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enter  upon  my  duties  very  shortly,  upon  his 
return  to  Hanover,  a  few  weeks  hence,  at  the 
end  of  the  Loudon  season.  He  was  also,  he 
said,  very  glad  to  find  I  had  already  been 
abroad  for  some  years,  and  could  speak  German, 
and  was  acquainted  with  foreign  ways  and 
manners;  it  would,  no  doubt,  make  my  resi- 
dence more  agreeable,  and  I  should  not  be 
home-sick  for  Old  England. 

His  Majesty  then  gave  me  the  signal  bow. 
I  did  not  take  the  hint,  but  begged  His  Ma- 
jesty's pardon,  and  ventured  to  say  there  was 
one  point  1  felt  bound  to  mention,  as  it  might 
alter  His  Majesty's  gracious  intention  towards 
me,  and  that  was,  that  I  might  be  called  back 
to  England  any  day,  and  be  obliged  to  give 
up  my  service  at  a  short  notice,  as  I  was  to 
succeed  to  a  living  in  my  own  county,  the  in- 
cumbent of  which  was  a  man  advanced  in 
years,  somewhat  above  seventy,  and  in  a  bad 
state  of  health. 

'Ach  Gott !'  said  His  Majesty,  laughing,  'is 
that  all  ?     Old  parsons  are  always  tough ;  you 
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come  with  me.  Good  day — good  day,'  and  His 
Majesty  bowed  me  out. 

I  may  mention,  apropos  to  this  supposed  old- 
fowl  quality  of  parsons,  His  Majesty  said  to  me 
some  time  afterwards  in  Hanover, 

'  Doctor '  (His  Majesty  always  called  me  doc- 
tor, I  suppose  because  he  was  used  to  it  be- 
having Dr.  Jelf  so  long  as  his  domestic  chap- 
lain), '  do  you  see  in  the  papers  that  my  old 
friend  Dr.  Blomberg  is  dead  ?  I  wonder  what 
the  deuce  he  died  of?' 

'  Well,  sir,'  I  said,  '  I  think  he  was  ninety- 
six,  and  so  we  may  say  it  was  small  blame  to 
him.' 

*  Oh,  yes,'  said  the  king,  '  but  he  was  as 
tough  as  a  board,  and  he  seemed  quite  well 
when  I  saw  him  in  London  about  a  fortnight 
ago.' 

A  fortnight ! — who  knows  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth  ! — and  at  ninety-six  ! 

It  may  be  well,  before  I  go  on,  just  to  finish 
up  the  tale  of  the  old  gentleman  into  whose 
shoes  I  was  in  due  course  to  step,  as  he  was 
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more  thau  forty  years  my  senior.  Three  years 
passed  away,  and  though  a  doctor  of  note  told 
my  brother  'he  might  live  months,  but  could 
not  live  years,'  he  was  still  alive.  Joint  appli- 
cation had  been  made  in  my  favour  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Lyndhurst  by  a  peeress  whose  late 
husband  had  been  one  of  Ins  lordship's  dearest 
friends,  and  by  a  relation  of  my  own,  an  in- 
fluential county  M.P.,  and  also  a  personal  friend, 
and  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  government. 
My  name  had  been  put  down,  and  had  now 
been  two  years  on  the  list.  1  mentioned  this 
to  the  king,  and  His  Majesty  was  graciously 
pleased  to  add  his  recommendation,  and  this 
was  backed  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  though 
the  kind  old  man  added, 

1  My  interest  will  be  nothing,  but  my  bro- 
ther's, no  doubt,  will  be  sufficient,  with  his  old 
friend,  Lord  Lyndhurst.' 

After    this    my  trustees,   feeling    sure    that 

something  must   come   of  such  interest  made 

for  me,  advised  me  to  let  them  sell  the  living. 

They  did  so,  and  the  old  creaking  wheel  went 

VOL.  I.  C 
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rolling  on  and  on  for  three  more  years  before 
the  purchaser  came  into  possession.  The  king 
was  right ;  the  old  parson  proved  very  tough. 

But  to  return  now  to  the  Rector  of  Strathfield- 
saye.  I  called  the  next  morning,  and  gave  an 
account  of  my  interview,  and  he  congratulated 
me  on  my  first  apparent  success.     He  said, 

'  You  are  going  to  an  important  post  with 
your  eyes  open.  Carry  a  bold  front,  be 
straightforward  as  a  man,  and  you'll  get  on. 
As  Waterloo  was  said  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton to  have  been  won  in  the  playing-fields,  so, 
no  doubt,  Eton  will  stand  you  in  good  stead. 
You've  not  been  captain  of  the  school  and  fore- 
most in  the  shooting-fields  and  at  the  wall  for 
nothing.  You  must  speak  before  kings,  and 
not  be  ashamed  or  afraid.  You  have  heard, 
perhaps,  that  William  11.  said,  "Ernest  is  not 
a  bad  fellow,  but  if  anyone  has  a  corn  he  is 
sure  to  tread  on  it."  You  must  never  walk  as 
if  you  had  a  corn,  and  you  must  always 
remember  that  those  who  crawl  are  sure  to 
be    kicked ;    however,   I    am    sure    you    will 
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never  crawl,  and  therefore  will  not  be  kicked.' 
This   w  rector's  blunt   and  very  kind 

and  judicious  advice.     All  who  knew  him  will 
see  his  own  character  expressed  in  it.     He 
me  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  and  said, 
•  Go  on  and  prosper,  and  God  be  with  you '.' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

All  was  now  settled.  I  ordered  my  full  robes 
of  that  splendid  silk  -which  one  sees  nowhere 
but  in  England,  and  which  called  forth  many 
an  expression  of  astonishment  when  I  made 
my  appearance  among  the  heavy  cloth  gowns 
of  the  German  clergy.  I  ordered  a  plain  court 
suit,  with  lace  and  ruffles,  and  some  broad 
silver  buckles  of  old  pattern  that  had  belonged 
to  my  great-grandfather,  were  now  burnished 
up  afresh,  and  were  far  more  massive  than 
any  modern  ones.  I  called  upon  a  noble  friend, 
and  begged  him  to  present  me  at  the  next 
levee,  upon  my  appointment  as  domestic  chap- 
lain to  King  Ernest.  My  wife  had  been  to 
court   before :    and   so   all   was   now   in    order 
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for  Hanover,  where  the  rules  for  ladies  were 
very  strict,  none  being  admitted  to  the  palace 
parties  unless  qualified  by  previous  presentation 
at  their  own  court. 

I  may  mention  here  a  curious  incident  that 
happened  at  my  wife's  presentation  to  William 
IV.  She  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  though  I  say 
it,  and  had  been  asked  by  the  noble  editor 
to  have  her  portrait  taken  for  the  '  Book 
of  Beauty.'  She  was  duly  presented  at  the 
Drawing-room  by  her  mother,  and  was  handed 
off  by  her  grandfather,  General  Sir  Thomas 
Dallas,  a  great  friend  of  William  IV. 

1  Halloa !'  said  His  Majesty,  '  who's  that, 
Dallas?' 

'  That's  my  grand-daughter,  sir.' 

'  Here,  here,  come  back,  my  dear !'  said  the 
king — '  I  must  have  another  kiss.  It's  only  you 
and  I,  Dallas,  who  have  such  grand-daughters ;' 
and  the  blunt  old  sailor  gave  her  no  mere  salute 
of  ceremony,  but  a  real  good  smack. 

I  went  and  looked  out  and  bought  a  good 
strong    carriage,  had  the  springs    corded,  and 
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two  ropes  passed  from  the  hind  to  the  front 
springs,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times 
for  foreign  chaussees.  We  started,  and  took  a 
rest  at  Brussels.  Nothing  remarkable  happened 
there,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves,  but  Brussels 
had  been  a  place  of  note  for  my  young  wife ; 
for  when  she  was  last  there,  two  years  before, 
abroad  for  the  first  time,  and  walking  alone 
with  her  mother,  she  saw  half-a-dozen  burly 
priests  pass  in  those  extraordinary  hats  which 
everyone  now  knows  who  has  been  abroad,  but 
which  she,  not  having  been  abroad,  had  never 
seen.  She  was  duly  astonished,  and  in  her 
innocence  turned  round  to  have  another  look 
at  the  strange  party.  One  of  them,  an  impu- 
dent villain — 1  can  call  him  nothing  else — also 
turned  round,  and,  to  her  utter  consternation, 
deliberately  winked  at  her,  as  she  immediately 
told  her  mother,  her  only  companion. 

Xo  such  case  happened  when  ice  were  lion- 
ising. Advantage  was  taken  of  the  unprotected 
females.  Of  course,  the  priest's  defence  would 
have  been,  •  A  very  pretty  girl  turned  round 
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evidently  to  look  at  him — why  should  he  not 
wink  at  her?'  I  used  to  get  a  rise  out  of  my 
wife  by  telling  her  it  served  her  right — '  evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners ' — but 
of  course  I  have  my  own  opinion  of  the 
system  that  breeds  and  encourages  such  black 
sheep. 

We  posted  on  to  the  Prussian  frontier.  I  got 
down  and  walked  on  a  little  way  in  front  of 
our  carriage  and  four,  and  met  the  head  official 
in  his  tight  uniform,  with  gold  band  and  stripes. 
I  saluted,  hat  in  hand,  and  offered  my  passport. 
I  had  not  travelled  over  all  Germany  for  no- 
thing. I  knew  the  worth  of  civility,  and  par- 
ticularly what  was  in  a  bow.  I  knew  the  story 
of  the  young  Englishman  in  a  German  post- 
office.  He  went  up  to  the  counter  and  gave 
his  card  for  letters.  Others  did  the  same,  and 
were  served.  Others  came  up,  gave  their  cards, 
and  were  served.  Another  batch  came,  when 
he  ventured  to  remark, 

'I  think,  mem  Herr,  you  have  forgotten 
me.' 
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'  I  think/  answered  the  official,  '  yon  have 
forgotten  your  hat.' 

So  my  hat  -was  the  last  thing  I  ever  forgot. 
Here  I  doffed  it  with  a  bow.  My  official  re- 
turned it  most  obsequiously ;  and  I  bowed 
again.  He  studied  my  passport,  in  which  I 
had  carefully  and  purposely  had  inserted  at 
full  length,  'The  Keverencl  Charles  Allix  Wilkin- 
son, Master  of  Arts,  late  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  travelling,  with  family  and 
servants,  to  take  up  his  position  at  Hanover 
as '  (inserted  in  German)  •  Haus-Caplan  Seiner 
Majegtat  des  Kb'nigs.' 

He  gave  me  back  my  passport,  and  bowed. 
I  bowed  again.  He  looked  at  my  carnage, 
and  then  turned  to  me,  and  I  remarked — what 
1  thought  at  first  was  a  peculiarity — a  sort  of 
natural  strina--halt  in  one  eve ;  and  he  said, 
slowly, 

'  Herr  Haus-Caplan,  you  have  a  great  deal 
of  luggage ' — and  he  plainly  winked.  '  You 
are  in  a  hurry,  no  doubt,  and  don't  want  all 
those  boxes  disturbed  ?' 
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I,  who  can  wink,  answered  his  telegraphic 
signal  by  the  same  in  the  opposite  eye,  and  I 
said, 

*  No,  Herr  Ober-Controleur,  by  no  means.  I 
have  nothing  to  declare.  I  may  seem  to  have 
a  great  deal  of  luggage,  but  it  is  for  a  whole 
family,  and  only  contains  things  for  our  per- 
sonal use.' 

'  Oh !  I  see,  I  see,'  he  said ;  and  winked 
again.     I  did  the  same  with  the  other  eye. 

He  was  now  surrounded  by  officials.  I  could 
not  think  of  insulting  such  a  grand  gentleman 
in  the  midst  of  his  minions  by  openly  offering 
him  money.  He  would  have  resented  any  such 
outrageous  indiscretion  on  my  part,  but  we 
■evidently  understood  one  another.  I  know 
enough  of  Prussian  officials  to  be  sure  that  their 
honour  would  put  up  with  a  good  deal,  if  done 
at  proper  time  and  place ;  and  so,  when  the 
grand  Herr  Ober-Controleur  turned  to  one  of 
his  underlings,  and  said, 

'  Here  you,  see  to  the  Herr  Haus-Caplan  des 
Konigs  ;'  and  then,  turning  to  me  with  another 
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wink  (which  I  answered),  added,  '  Ich  empfehle 
mich  Ihnen,'  with  cap  in  hand  and  a  low  bow 
(which  I  again  returned). 

I  quite  understood  how  the  business  was  to 
be  carried  on,  and  I  followed  the  underling 
into  the  office.  He  did  not  seem  to  know  how 
to  wink,  but  he  sidled  about  in  a  mysteri- 
ous, and  vet  unmistakeable  way,  and  he 
stamped  and  gave  me  back  my  passport,  say- 
ing he  of  course  took  my  word,  and  would 
not  trouble  my  '  high  worthiness '  any  more 
about  my  luggage. 

I  thanked  him  for  his  courtesy,  and  offered 
him  two  dollars,  which,  as  we  were  alone,  he 
showed  not  the  least  scruple  in  accepting,  and 
no  doubt  divided  with  his  winking  superior. 
He  seemed  quite  satisfied,  and  so  was  I,  and 
should  have  been  had  it  cost  me  double ;  for 
knowing  when  I  bought  my  travelling  carriage 
that  the  railway  was  only  open  to  the  Belgian 
frontier,  and  that  I  should  have  to  post  over 
more  than  three  hundred  miles  of  bad  roads, 
I  had  every  box  fixed  with  iron  rods,  screws, 
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and  nuts,  and  the  '  visite,'  had  the  officer  at 
the  custom-house  been  inclined  to  be  uncivil, 
might  have  been  interminable  and  most  an- 
noying. 

The  above  is  a  type,  I  believe,  of  many  a 
Prussian  official,  bumptious,"  and  full  of  his 
'Ehre'  (honour)  before  the  world ;  very  badly 
paid,  and  cringing,  and  glad  to  make  a  shilling 
anyhow,  if  unknown  to  his  fellow-men.  It  was 
really,  I  believe,  too  often  the  case — 

'  My  poverty,  not  my  will,  consents.' 

But  I  do  not  in  any  way  impute  dishonesty 
to  the  officials.  There  was  nothing  dishonest 
in  taking  my  word,  I  had  nothing  contraband, 
and  taking  a  present  from  me,  who  was  very 
glad  to  pay  it  and  to  escape  much  trouble 
and  delay.  There  was  nothing  dishonest, 
though  the  by-play  was  amusing,  and  well- 
acted,  and  explained  itself  well. 

I  remember  a  sort  of  case  in  point,  which 
happened  a  few  years  afterwards  in  Hanover. 
Sir  Frederic  French  was  staying  with  the  king, 
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and  I,  who  bad  met  the  general  at  dinner  the 
night  before,  was  to  act  as  cicerone.  We  had 
an  official,  the  working  head  of  his  department, 
to  show  us  his  lions. 

*  What    shall   I   give  this  swell  V    said 
Frederic. 

'  Oh,'  I  said,  4  nothing.  You'll  insult  him  ;  he 
is  by  way  of  being  a  gentleman,  and  goes  to 
the  large  court-parties.' 

u  go  on,'  said  Sir  Frederic,  *  and   leave 
him  to  me.' 

I  walked  out,  and  the  door  shut  after  me 
with  a  spring. 

•  All  right,'  said  Sir  Frederic,  when  he  came 
out,  'the  thaler  is  safe  in  the  gentleman's 
pocket.' 

There  was  nothing  dishonest  in  this  rather 
high  and  badly-paid  functionary  taking- 
Frederic's  thaler.  He  knew  it  was  a  free  gift 
from  one  who  could  afford  it ;  what  obstacle, 
what  shame  for  him  to  take  a  piece  of  money 
for  waiting  upon  one  of  the  king's  guests,  when 
high  officers  of  the  court,  who  are  deputed  to 
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attend  upon  any  royal  visitors,  would  gladly 
take  a  gold  snuff-box  or  gold  chain  or  gold  pin, 
which,  after  all,  was  only  money  in  another 
shape. 

I  happen  to  know  their  honesty  is  sometimes 
really  tried,  and  tried  severely.  After  I  had 
been  installed  a  few  years,  I  had  a  visit  one 
morning  from  a  large  English  contractor,  when 
a  great  work  of  court  building  was  going  on. 
He  was  highly  recommended  to  the  king,  and 
he  hoped  to  get  an  order  for  a  peculiar  ap- 
paratus which  was  to  save  the  government  an 
immense  sum,  and,  of  course,  greatly  to  benefit 
his  own  pocket.  He  came  to  the  point  with 
me  at  once.  He  knew  the  king  could  do  no- 
thing, and  he  must  gain  his  officials,  but  how 
to  bribe  them — suitably  and  safely  to  bribe 
them  !  That  was  his  question.  He  had  done 
works  in  Russia  at  enormous  estimates. 

'  But,'  he  said,  '  you  must  have  enormous 
estimates  if  you  were  to  make  anything  by 
your  work,  seeing  that  you  must  bribe  enor- 
mously  to    get   the    recommendations   of    the 
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highest  officials.  If  you  did  not  bribe,  others 
would,  and  you  would  not  get  the  work ;  none 
of  the  authorities  who  had  to  report  would  take 
any  notice  of  you,  if  you  did  not  bribe.' 

He  evidently  thought  the  same  might  be 
done,  and  must  be  done,  in  Hanover,  and  he 
really  had  the  face  to  come  to  me,  as  a  brother 
Englishman,  he  said,  to  give  him  a  history  of 
the  antecedents  of  some  men  high  in  office, 
and  to  help  him  in  any  matters  in  which  1 
thought  bribes  might  hit  the  peculiarities  of 
those  persons.  He  did  not  beat  about  the 
bush,  but  came  straight  to  the  point  without 
reserve. 

I  had  not  lived  so  long  abroad  and  at  court 
without  being  fully  impressed  with  Talleyrand's 
precept,  '  that  language  is  given  you  to  conceal 
your  thoughts,'  and  I  hope  it  is  needless  for 
me  to  say  that  I  bowed  this  free-and-easy 
great  contractor  out  as  soon  as  I  could,  and 
he  certainly  did  not  get  his  contract;  but  1 
have  good  reason  to  believe  he  tried  on  his 
game  with  the  head  of  at  least  one  department, 
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and  was  checkmated  at  once.  He  disappeared 
from  Hanover,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  him. 

Again  I  can  bear  witness  to  Hanoverian 
honesty  under  a  real  attack  of  bribery.  It 
happened  in  the  time  of  King  George,  but  I 
give  it  here  as  a  specimen,  though  out  of 
chronological  order.  I  had  the  story  from 
one  who  was  many  years  in  my  service,  for 
whose  truthfulness  I  would  pledge  myself,  and 
I  should  as  little  think  of  her  telling  a  lie  as 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  doing  so. 
Her  husband,  who  had  been  under-officer  of 
the  king's  body-guard,  and  was  obliged  to 
leave  that  force  upon  his  marriage,  received 
the  appointment  of  overseer  and  controller  of 
the  works  at  the  new  castle  then  building. 

To  his  astonishment,  he  found  a  letter  under 
his  door  one  morning  immediately  after  his 
appointment,  addressed  to  him,  with  no  writ- 
ing inside,  but  with  a  note  enclosed  for  ten 
dollars.  The  next  day  some  bricks  were  de- 
livered which,  upon  counting,  he  found  fell  far 
short  of  the  number  mentioned  in  the  invoice. 
He  immediately  reported  both   these  facts   to 
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his  superior.  Again  this  happened,  only  that  a 
larger  sum  was  sent,  and  some  ornamental 
stonework  arrived,  but  in  less  quantity  than 
was  on  the  invoice.  Again  and  again  things 
of  this  sort  happened.  The  intention  was  very 
evident.  They  thought  they  had  got — or  at 
least  would  make — an  '  unjust  steward:  Had 
the  bribe  succeeded,  of  course  the  young  man 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  rascally  purveyors. 
They  might  perhaps  have  continued  to  bribe 
in  order  to  stop  his  mouth ;  but  they  might 
also  have  stopped  their  bribes,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  send  small  quantities,  telling  him 
that,  if  he  said  anything  about  it,  they  would 
impeach  him. 

I  may  mention  this  honest,  straightforward 
young  fellow  got  no  reward.  It  is  possible 
the  head  official  intended  promotion  whenever 
an  opportunity  might  occur,  but  did  not  like 
to  lose  so  good  a  man  •  from  so  important  a 
post  as  long  as  the  building  was  going  on. 
In  the  meantime  the  young  man  died,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  Prussians  entered  Hanover, 
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and  the  poor  widow — for  whom  the  Hanove- 
rians had  done   nothing,  though  the   husband 
had   been   in   the  royal   service  for  more  than 
a    quarter-of-a-century,    first    as    artilleryman, 
then  in  the  king's  body-guard,  and  then  con- 
troller  of  the   works   of  the    new   castle — re- 
mained for  many   years  without   any  pension, 
all  official  applications  being  rejected,  for  what 
cause  was  never  directly  stated  ;  but  it  seemed 
as  if  it  was  on  account  of  her  hated  nationality, 
she  being  a  Frenchwoman.     At  last  my  daugh- 
ter wrote  to  a  German  princess  with  whom  she 
was  on  intimate  terms,  and  Her  Serene  High- 
ness was  pleased  to  state  the  case  and  intercede 
with  her  imperial  cousin    on  the    throne,   and, 
by  the  emperor's  special  command,  an  annual 
present  of  twenty  dollars  (three  pounds)  is  now 
paid  to  this  widow  with   two  children,  who  is 
supporting  herself  by  her  wits   in  what   is  to 
her  a  foreign  land.     I  say  present,  because   it 
is  not  called  a  pension,  and  has,  for  some  ex- 
traordinary  reason,   to   be   applied    for    afresh 
every   year.     So    much   for   Prussian  liberality 
to  Hanoverian  honesty  ! 
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AYe  posted  on  and  on,  and — the  king  having 
said  we  were  not  to  go  to  Hanover  till  he  got 
there — we  thought  we  would  fay  some  German 
bath  for  my  wife's  health.  We  discovered  some 
countries  en  route,  of  the  existence  of  which  I 
freely  confess  I  was  utterly  ignorant,  charming 
oases  as  they  are  on  the  open  plains  of  Father- 
land. 

There  is  an  Eton  and  Cambridge  education 
for  you !  some  geographical  wiseacre  might  say, 
not  to  know  anything  about  the  countries  and 
old  dynasties  and  reigning  princes  of  Waldeck. 
and  Lippe-Detmold,  and  Lippe-Schaumburg, 
Biickeburg,  and  Altenburg,  and  Oldenburg,  and 
Rudolstadt,  and  Reuss  Schleitz,  and  Reuss 
Greitz,   and    Reuss   Obersdorf,    etc !      I    grant 
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the  impeachment  to  the  full.  One  might  pass 
through  Eton,  and  might  even  take  a  degree 
at  Cambridge,  without  such  genealogical  and 
topographical  knowledge ;  and  I  also  admit 
that  I  even  remained  in  ignorance  in  the  case 
of  one  of  these  countries  for  some  years,  though 
actually  residing  in  the  Fatherland. 

The  first  time  I  ever  heard  the  name  men- 
tioned was  wrhen  the  Archduke  Johann  became 
Reichs-Verweser  of  Germany  in  1848.  I  at- 
tended the  fetes  at  Cologne,  and  amongst  the 
illuminations  there  was  a  very  large  transpar- 
ency on  a  very  small  tailor's  shop,  and  on  it 
was  loyally  expressed  the  aspiration  which 
was  supposed  at  that  time  to  warm  every  pat- 
riot's heart,  for  the  merging  all  the  conflicting 
interests  of  the  different  German-speaking 
peoples  into  one  great  German  empire.  The 
little  tailor  hit  it  exactly — '  Kein  Oestreich, 
Kcin  Preussen,  Kein  Reuss-Schleitz  mehr,  Ein 
einges,  einziges  Deutchland  !'  ('  No  more  Aus- 
tria, no  more  Prussia,  no  more  Reuss-Schleitz, 
one  single  united  Germany  !') 
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Upon  inquiring  into  the  meaning  of  this,  my 
ignorance  was  of  course  enlightened,  and  I  left 
Cologne  a  wiser  man,  wiser  than  manv  of  my 
countrymen  at  home,  who,  I  believe,  only  leamt 
where  Coburg  was— as  they  have  now  learnt 
where  Waldeck  is — by  the  connection  of  these 
places  with  our  own  royal  family. 

I  have  called  them  countries,  as  they  called 
themselves,  and  were  very  indignant,  many  of 
them,  at  being  comparatively  swamped  in  Ger- 
man unity :  but  I  really  cannot  be  surprised  at 
a  certain  Yankee,  considering  his  grand  expan- 
sive ideas,  who  called  them  '  spots.'  We  know 
he  lays  claim  to  '  wider  territories,  and  larger 
lakes,  and  higher  mountains,  and  deeper  rivers, 
and  louder  thunder,  and  forkeder  lightning  than 
all  Europe  put  together,'  and  he  'just  came 
over  to  travel  a  bit  in  the  old  countries  to 
confirm  the  idea  of  his  own  superiority.'  His 
carriage  was  stopped  at  the  frontier  of  one  of 
these  principalities.  He  had  not  travelled 
before  ;  he  did  not  know  the  magic  of  a  bow; 
he  kept  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  rather  wanted 
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to  command,  if  not  to  domineer,  over  the  Herr 
Ober-controleur  at  the  cnstom-house ;  and,  when 
he  saw  that  he  was  only  met  by  a  rough  hand- 
ling of  his  trunks  and  a  sharp  demand  for  his 
keys,  he  said, 

'Here,  hands  off;  I  didn't  come  from  the 
United  States  to  be  controlled  by  you.  Put 
those  things  back ;  I'll  not  go  through  you  at 
all ;  I'll  turn  back — I'm  in  no  hurry  particular, 
I  don't  care  for  losing  a  day.  You're  no  coun- 
try— you're  only  a  spot — I'll  go  round  you  !'  and 
so  he  did. 

Well,  we  took  up  our  quarters  in  one  cf  those 
'  spots,'  and  a  lovely  spot  it  was.  The  court 
was  there  at  the  time,  and,  hearing  at  the  hotel 
that  there  was  to  be  a  ball  at  the  castle  the 
next  evening,  we  immediately  repaired  to  the 
porter's  lodge,  and  wrote  our  names  in  the 
strangers'  book,  and  left  our  cards  in  formal 
ceremony  at  the  castle,  to  be  given  to  the 
Grande  Marcchal  and  Grande  Maitresse ;  and, 
as  we  proposed  to  stay  a  month,  Ave  went  out 
to  look  after  apartments. 
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We  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  house,  whose 
number,  amongst  others,  had  been  given  to  us. 
we  were  let  in  by  a  maid — oh,  such  a 
maid  !  I  cannot  describe  her,  but  can  only  say 
our  minds  were  made  up  at  once  that  we  would 
not  be  waited  upon  by  her,  and  we  were  mak- 
ing an  excuse  not  to  go  in,  when  what  we 
thought  the  cook  appeared,  in  very  ordinary 
costume,  a  headpiece  or  toupee  that  would  take 
a  lady's  pen  and  talent  to  describe  accurately, 
bare  arms  to  the  elbow,  and  a  huge  bunch  of 
keys  at  her  girdle. 

She  gave  ns  a  very  sweeping  curtsey,  at 
which,  considering  her  cook's  dress,  we  were 
rather  struck.  £he  took  us  all  over  the  apart- 
ments, upstairs  to  the  attic,  and  downstairs  to 
the  cellar,  and  seemed  to  know  very  well  what 
to  charge  strangers  in  the  season  at  a  foreign 
watering-place.  TVe,  having  made  up  oiu- 
mind  as  to  the  maid,  went  away  with  a  polite 
bow  and  some  ordinary  excuse,  and,  to  our 
extreme  astonishment,  found  out,  when  enter- 
ing the  castle  in  the  evening  with  other  guests 
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for  the  ball — to  which,  by  the  gracious  kindness 
of  the  reigning  family,  we  had  immediately 
received  cards  of  invitation — that  we  had  to 
make  our  next  deep  bow  and  curtsey  to  the 
very  identical  old  cook,  as  we  thought,  but 
who  now,  in  hat  and  feathers,  and  velvet  and 
diamonds,  turned  out  to  be  Her  Excellency  the 

Countess   of    ,    Grande    Maitresse   to   Her 

Serene     Highness    the     reigning    Princess    of 


We  found  the  princely  family  most  kind  and 
condescending  to  us,  particularly  on  account  of 
our  nationality.  For  England  and  English, 
country  and  language,  they  seemed  enthu- 
siastic. They  had  an  English  governess  for  the 
young  princes  and  princesses,  and  there  they 
certainly  had  made  a  great  mistake,  though 
they  did  not  seem  in  the  least  aware  of  it,  for 
though  they  had,  as  they  told  us,  an  officer's 
daughter,  it  must  have  been,  I  should  think, 
the  daughter  of  one  who  had  risen  from  the 
ranks,  or  had  swabbed  the  deck,  for  her  Queen's 
English  was  vulgarity  itself.     She  '  'oped,'  and 
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she  '  ad,'  and  she  '  wasn't  a-going,'  and  she 
'law'd'aud  she  *  lawk'd.'  Few  English  ladies 
would  have  engaged  her  as  nurserymaid :  but 
the  princely  family  seemed  quite  satisfied — they 
had  got  an  officer's  daughter,  and  the  children 
were  learning  English,  and  that  seemed  suffi- 
cient. They  asked  us  no  questions  or  opinion 
as  to  the  young  lady's  proficiency  or  qualifica- 
tions, and  so  it  was  not  our  business  to  make 
remarks ;  we  thought — '  where  ignorance  is 
bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise.' 

The  governess  had  a  help — at  least,  in  teach- 
ing the  little  princes — in  a  young  German  tutor, 
who  was  as  conceited  as  many  others  of  his 
class  in  that  country,  and  thought  '  he  did 
speak  de  English  langvidge  quite  perfectly.' 

Of  the  progress  of  the  children  under  the 
joint  instruction  of  the  officer's  daughter  and 
'the  spooney-looking  cove  in  barnacles'  fas  a 
young  friend  of  mine  called  the  tutor),  we  had 
a  specimen  the  next  day.  "We  had  leave  to 
fish  in  the  princely  waters,  and  were  trying  for 
a  trout  at  a  beautiful  run  just  under  a  bridge- 
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when  a  cavalcade  came  by  of  the  two  princes, 
one  princess,  and  '  the  cove,'  on  rough  little 
ponies,  and  two  grooms  on  large  heavy  car- 
riage horses  behind  them.  Of  course  we  saluted 
as  they  passed,  and,  the  bow  being  returned 
stiffly  but  silently,  the  party  rode  on ;  but  when 
they  had  got  about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards, 
they  drew  up  in  a  circle  and  had  a  long 
confabulation. 

No  doubt  it  struck  them  they  had  been  want- 
ing in  courtesy  in  not  saying  anything  to  the 
new  English  acquaintance  of  the  day  before, 
and  they  determined  to  repair  their  error,  and 
accordingly  concocted  a  speech  between  them. 
All  turned  back  to  us,  and  the  hereditary  prince, 
riding  forward,  with  due  emphasis  and  dignity 
delivered  himself  of  the  following — '  Gut  morn- 
ing, my  ears  ;  how  goes  it  to  you  ?  'Ave  you 
den  alrlidy  catched  vun  trout  V  Hopeful  lin- 
guists !  Well  done !  This  was  forty  years 
ago,  but  I  have  the  whole  party  before  my 
eyes  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  happened  yes- 
terday. 
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We  did  not  stay  long  at  this  batb,  as  one  of 
my  little  children  was  taken  very  ill ;  and 
though  the  king  had  particularly  told  me  to 
wait  for  orders,  and  not  to  go  to  Hanover  till 
he  got  there,  we  thought  we  had  quite  reason 
enough  for  disobeying  His  Majesty's  injunc- 
tion, and  we  posted  off  to  the  capital  for  the 
best  medical  advice. 

We  entered  the  town,  as  was  the  custom  in 
those  days  of  posting,  at  a  foot's  pace,  the 
postilion  riding  on  the  near  hind  horse,  and 
driving  two  others  before  him,  and  giving 
notice  of  the  arrival  of  strangers  by  too-tooing 
an  old  horn  without  keys,  in  indescribable  and 
ear-rending  tones,  all  the  way  from  the  city 
gate  up  to  the  old  British  hotel,  where  the 
master  and  the  mistress  and  the  waiters  and 
the  chamber-maids  and  the  postilions  and  the 
boots  were  all  assembled  to  do  obeisance  (I  can 
call  their  obsequiousness  by  no  other  term)  to 
the  Herr  Haus-Caplan  des  Konigs,  of  whose 
intended  arrival  they  had  received  due  notice, 
and   were  in    momentary   expectation.     These 
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were  the  good  old  times  before  the  railway  was 
thought  of,  when  travellers  were  scarce,  and 
consequently  appreciated,  and  the  democratic 
influence,  which  came  apace  a  few  years  after- 
wards on  the  'iron  way,'  had  not  yet  made 
itself  felt  in  the  old  towns  of  Germany  under 
paternal  government. 

We  found  ourselves  settled  in  very  comfort- 
able quarters,  and  immediately  sent  off  for  one 
of  the  king's  physicians,  who  relieved  our 
anxiety  for  our  little  one  by  reporting  that 
the  symptoms  were  not  only  not  dangerous,  as 
we  feared,  but  not  even  serious.  Wo  were 
much  pleased  with  this  our  first  Hanoverian 
acquaintance,  Dr.  Kaufmann.  He  had  studied 
in  London  and  Edinburgh,  spoke  our  language- 
very  well,  and  fully  appreciated  everything 
English,  and  we  were  glad  to  instal  him  as 
our  family  physician,  to  whom,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  place,  we  paid  a  very  mode- 
rate sum  annually,  and  had  the  benefit  of  his 
advice  whenever  Ave  liked  to  send  for  him. 

The  next  morning  we  were  visited  by  one 
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of  the  king's  chamberlains,  Herr  von  cler  Decken, 
and  I  like  to  put  this  on  record,  because  I  con- 
sidered it  a  case  not  only  of  great  civility,  but 
of  extreme  kindness.  We  were  entire  strangers, 
and  lie  was  pleased  to  put  himself  quite  at  our 
service,  to  give  us  every  necessary  informa- 
tion, and  to  help  us  in  anything  we  might 
want.  In  all  our  arrangements  of  establishing 
ourselves  in  a  foreign  land  he  was  always  our 
adviser,  and,  where  we  might  have  been  con- 
sidered fair  game,  his  judicious  kindness  pre- 
vented the  strangers  from  being  plucked  and 
fleeced  in  their  new  settlement. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

King  Ernest  had  ascended  the  throne  at  a 
most  critical  time,  and  under  very  serious  and 
difficult  circumstances.  To  make  this  plain  I 
mnst  refer  shortly  to  "what  is  matter  of  history. 
The  wave  of  the  French  July  revolution  swept 
over  half  Europe,  and  was  distinctly  felt  in 
Hanover.  Disturbances  broke  out,  and  though 
they  were  suppressed  without  bloodshed  by  the 
entry  of  troops  into  the  disaffected  places,  where 
the  ringleaders  were  arrested  and  condemned 
by  severe  sentences,  still  the  commotion  was  so 
extensive  and  general  that  William  IV.  found 
himself  obliged  to  give  way  to  it,  and  in  l£33 
a    new   constitution   was   granted,  which   con- 
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ceded  various  reforms  and  changes,  and  was 
carried,  against  the  wishes  of  many  of  the  high 
aristocracy,  and — what  seems  almost  unaccount- 
able— -without  being  submitted  for  the  consent 
of  the  presumptive-heir  to  the  throne,  the  then 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  though,  more  extraordi- 
nary still,  it  had  actually  been  laid  before  and 
been  accepted  by  the  two  other  younger  bro- 
thers, the  Duke  of  Sussex  and  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge. 

I  conclude  William  IV.  and  his  Hanoverian 
ministers  considered  it  would  have  been  of  no 
use  to  submit  the  change  of  constitution  to  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  whose  views  upon  the 
matter  were  so  decided  and  so  well  known  ; 
and  therefore,  feeling  it  must  be  done  for  the 
pacification  of  the  country,  they  determined  to 
set  at  nought  the  rights  of  the  person  next 
concerned,  who,  in  every  other  country  where 
new  constitutions  had  been  introduced,  had 
always  been  asked  for  his  approval  before  any 
change  of  the  sort  was  proclaimed. 

They  seemed  to  think  they  might  risk    the 
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chance  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ever  coming 
to  the  throne,  or,  if  he  did,  that  a  '  fait  accom- 
pli '  would  probably  have  been  accepted  in  the 
face  of  perhaps  greater  evils.  But  they  mis- 
judged their  man.  Such  insult  added  to  injury 
was  not  likely  to  be  passed  over  by  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland.  Consequently  His  Royal  High- 
ness immediately  issued  a  formal  protestation 
against  the  action  of  his  brother,  King  William, 
carried  out  "without  his  consent  as  heir  to  the 
throne;  and,  upon  his  accession  in  '37,  the  day 
after  his  arrival  in  Hanover  as  king. 

His  Majesty  on  the  28th  of  June  adjourned 
the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  then,  on  the  5th  of 
July,  he  issued  a  public  declaration  that  the 
new  constitution,  having  been  introduced  with- 
out his  consent,  was  not  binding  on  him,  and 
in  many  points  did  not  meet  what  he  considered 
the  requirements  of  the  country;  and  on  the  1st 
of  November  he  abolished  it  altogether,  and 
returned  temporarily  to  the  old  constitution  of 
1811*,  of  which  the  Crown  Prince  gave  a  formal 
declaration  of  his  acceptance,  with  the  assur- 
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ance  that  he  would  not  alter  it  if  he  came  to 
the  throne.  According  to  this  constitution,  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament  were  elected,  and 
all  in  the  service  of  the  state,  including  the 
professors  of  the  university,  were  required  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  refusal  of  the  seven  professors,  and  their 
dismissal,  the  opposition  of  the  magistracy  of 
the  capital  under  Rumann,  and  the  suspension 
of  the  latter,  the  appeals  to  the  Diet,  the 
excitement  throughout  Germany,  and  even 
through  Europe  and  in  England,  are  matters 
of  history  with  which  1  have  nothing  to  do ;  but 
I  may  mention  that  to  such  an  extent  was  the 
conduct  of  the  king  reprobated  in  England  by 
the  party  of  movement  that  Colonel  Peyronnet 
Thompson  actually  proposed  to  Parliament 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, it  should  be  declared  that  King  Ernest, 
by  his  conduct,  had  forfeited  his  rights  to  the 
throne  of  England.  Still,  in  spite  of  all  this 
opposition  and  abuse,  the  old  king  steadily  held 
his  own  way. 
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No  doubt  by  his  first  action  His  Majesty 
brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  revolution, 
but  he  gained  his  point,  probably  from  the  fact 
of  the  peculiarity  of  the  position  of  the  pro- 
gressionists, whom  he  had  offended.  Had  they 
contested  their  demands  to  the  bitter  end,  and 
made  it  impossible  for  the  king  to  carry  on  the 
government,  and  so  had  forced  his  abdication, 
they  would  have  come  under  a  sovereign  who 
[irite  as  determined  as  his  father  in  regard 
to  what  he  thought  his  rights.  Again,  in  re- 
gard to  the  Crown  Prince,  a  very  general  feel- 
ing was,  '  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign 
over  us,'  on  account  of  his  unfortunate  blind- 
:  but  here  again  they  were  in  a  dilemma. 
They  did  not  want  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  foresee- 
ing grave  complications  from  the  fact  of  his 
heir  being  only  a  son  of  a  morganatic  marriage  : 
and  as  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  late 
popular  viceroy,  whom  they  would  have  liked, 
they  found  him  to  be  strictly  loyal  to  his  bro- 
ther and  nephew,  and  decidedly  and  distinctly 
averse  fas  was  the  present  Duke  of  Cambridge 
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in  later  years  in  regard  to  the  proposed  super- 
session of  bis  cousin)  to  entertain  for  one  mo- 
ment any  overtures  from  those  who  would  have 
put  him  upon  the  throne  ;  so  that  it  really  was 
the  case  of  King  Ernest  or  Prussia — a  '  pis-aller' 
that  none  of  the  so-called  patriots  were  willing 
to  face. 

Under  these  circumstances,  probably,  it  was 
that  the  excitement  became  more  moderate ; 
many  towns  which  at  first  had  refused  to  send 
deputies  to  parliament  gave  in,  and  in  1840, 
upon  the  summoning  of  the  states,  the  neces- 
sary number  was  made  up,  and  the  session 
began,  which  approved  of  a  new  constitution 
on  the  6th  of  August,  and  passed  the  Budget 
Avithout  opposition  with  an  address  of  thanks 
to  His  Majesty;  and  then,  on  the  21st  of  August, 
there  was  a  formal  dissolution. 

The  year  1841  began  with  new  petitions  and 
strong  protestations.  Parliament  was  summoned, 
and  it  was  decidedly  more  favourable  to  the 
government.     Many  of  the  extreme  party  had 
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lost  their  seats.  The  government  earned  their 
Budget,  which  was  to  hold  good  for  three 
years,  and  then  dissolved  again.  They  boldly 
proceeded  against  the  Director  of  the  town, 
Rumann,  for  high  treason,  and,  though  that 
count  was  thrown  out,  he  was  convicted  of 
disrespectful  conduct  towards  his  sovereign, 
and  condemned  to  a  short  imprisonment. 

The  same  proceedings,  with  the  same  con- 
clusion, were  carried  out  against  Von  Strttve, 
one  of  the  magistrates,  and  Breising,  one  of 
the  deputies.  It  was  just  after  all  this  excite- 
ment that  I  entered  upon  my  office.  I  was  not 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  stubborn  old  Tory 
duke,  the  resister  of  all  that  he  considered  ill- 
digested  reform  as  concession  to  the  inroads  of 
democracy,  had  determined  to  uphold  what  he 
thought  his  rights  to  the  extremity  of  neck  or 
nothiug ;  but  I  must  own  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  of  him  as  a  radical  reformer  in  his  new 
country,  not  in  giving  power  to  the  'residuum' 
-of  the  population  while  they  were  uneducated 
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and  unfit  to  use  it,  but  in  catting  down  many 
privileges  of  the  nobility,  against  whom  there 
was  an  outcry,  as  if  their  privileges  were  abused 
to  the  detriment  of  the  peasantry. 

His  Majesty  would  not  wait  for  new  in- 
vestigations, and  for  drawing  up  reports;  he 
would  see  with  his  own  eyes  and  hear  with  his 
own  ears ;  and  so  he  was  off  every  week  alone 
with  his  secretary  to  different  parts  of  his 
dominions,  and  any  poor  person  was  allowed 
to  come  and  lay  his  complaints  personally  at 
His  Majesty's  feet — only,  before  the  interview 
with  his  king,  he  had  to  explain  the  matter  to 
the  secretary,  who  was  to  judge  whether  or 
not  there  was  any  real  ground  for  the  petition. 

In  this  way,  I  was  told,  one  great  reform 
was  introduced  by  the  abolition  of  the  baronial 
courts  of  justice,  at  which  the  people  were 
highly  pleased,  saying,  'Now  they  had  one 
king,  formerly  they  had  twenty.'  Another  im- 
portant reform  was  universally  hailed  by  the 
middle  class  with  deep  thankfulness,  though 
really  it  was  but    the    concession  of   a  right ; 
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that  was  the  opening  of  the  office  of  chief 
ministers  of  state  to  the  burgher  class. 

From  the  so-called  good  old  times  of  easy, 
paternal  government  the  ministers  had  always 
been  '  nobles.'  They  were  chosen  rather  for 
their  standing  amongst  their  class  than  for  any 
peculiar  talent  for  the  administration  of  state 
affairs.  So  quiet,  worthy,  inoffensive  old  gentle- 
men went  jogging  on  in  the  old  ways,  but  by 
no  means  qualified  to  stem  the  troublous  times 
which  now  came.  King  Ernest  was  quite 
shrewd  enough  to  see  this,  and  so,  without 
any  feeling  except  that  of  justice  to  all  classes, 
he  opened  the  prize  of  minister  to  talent  of  all 
classes,  and  thus  secured  to  himself  and  to  the 
country  the  aid  of  younger  and  more  efficient 
persons,  who,  by  no  privilege  of  birth,  but 
solely  by  worth  and  intelligence,  were  honoured 
by  appointment  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state. 

Another  reform,  to  which  I  shall  again  allude, 
was  in  regard  to  the  receptacles  for  the  corpses 
of  those  who  died  in  the  workhouse,  and  to  the 
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attendance  of  a  pastor  at  the  funeral  of  every 
pauper.  This  thought  of  their  sovereign  for 
his  meanest  subjects  won  the  hearts  of  many, 
both  high  and  low. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  news  arrived  by  post  one  morning  that  the 
king  had  started  from  England.  There  were 
no  telegraphs  in  those  days.  I  heard  it  from 
my  friend  the  chamberlain,  Herr  von  der  Decken. 
There  were  no  daily  reports  of  royal  movements 
in  the  papers  ;  the  daily  journals  devoted  about 
one  inch  of  space  to  local  matters.  Nobody 
knew  anything  that  was  taking  place. 

In  the  troublous  times  that  soon  came  on, 
beyond  what  one  might  happen  to  see  with 
one's  own  eyes,  one  knew  nothing,  one  read 
nothing,  and  heard  nothing.  The  people — or, 
I  should  Bay,  those  belon<nn2:  to  the  court — 
always  seemed  afraid  to  discuss  home  matters. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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I  used  to  wait  for  the  Times  to  tell  me  what 
was  going  on  under  our  very  noses.  In  this 
case  the  king  might  have  arrived  quietly  any 
evening,  and  have  been  ensconced  in  his  palace 
without  my  being  aware  of  it,  though  at  the 
hotel,  only  a  few  hundred  yards  away.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  same  in  Russia  to  this  very  day. 
All  is  secresy  about  royal  movements,  except  on 
special  occasions,  when  a  display  seems  needed 
for  some  special  purpose. 

On  this  occasion  my  royal  master  travelled 
incognito,  and  with  a  small  retinue — he  and 
his  aide-de-camp  in  an  open  barouche,  and  a 
couple  of  fourgons,  with  servants  and  luggage. 
Thirty  or  forty  horses  were  sent  off  from  the 
royal  stables,  and  were  stationed  in  relays  all 
the  way  from  the  frontier.  There  was  no  rail- 
way in  those  days. 

Having  due  notice  from  my  friend  the  cham- 
berlain, I  saw  the  arrival.  There  was  no  de- 
monstration, no  public  reception,  no  guards 
drawn  out,  no  too-tooing  of  postillions,  not  even 
as  much  excitement  at  the  palace  gate  as  there 
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had  been  at  the  hotel  door  when  we  arrived  a 
few  days  before.  The  king  descended  from  his 
travelling  carriage,  which  had  come  faster  than 
the  fourgons,  and  entered  the  hall  with  his 
aide-de-camp  as  quietly  as  if  he  had  come  in 
from  a  common  drive. 

His  minister  was  in  the  palace  to  make  his 
bow,  but  outside  there  was  no  show  whatever. 
My  predecessor  and  myself  were  both  in  a  state 
of  excitement,  he  being  very  impatient  to  get 
away  for  urgent  private  affairs,  I  very  anxious 
to  be  installed  for  equally  or  more  urgent  rea- 
sons, as  I  could  not  expect  to  enter  upon  my 
salary  before  I  had  entered  upon  office,  and 
His  Majesty  had  already  kept  me  more  than  a 
month  longer  than  he  had  named  for  his  re- 
turn, kicking  my  heels  at  baths,  and  spending 
my  money  travelling  about.  Further  delay 
was  a  very  serious  consideration  to  my  pocket ; 
but  we  could  not  ohtain  an  audience,  and  could 
not  get  our  business  settled. 

We  both  reported  ourselves  at  the  palace 
daily,  and   waited   and   waited,  but  of  course 

f2 
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there  was  much  heavy  business  to  be  done 
after  His  Majesty's  absence  for  some  months, 
and  parsons  were  not  likely  to  be  attended  to, 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  not  improbable  that  their 
daily  presence  in  the  ante-room  was  never 
mentioned  to  the  king  at  all.  Moreover,  His 
Majesty  was  not  well,  and  did  not  leave  the 
palace  nor  have  anyone  to  dine  with  him, 
otherwise  we  might  have  expected  an  in- 
vitation. 

Sunday  came.  AVe  had  been  honoured  by 
no  audience  and  received  no  orders.  We  came 
to  the  palace  in  the  morning  fully  provided  for 
our  respective  duties,  my  colleague  with  two 
sermons  in  his  pocket,  one  specially  a  '  farewell 
discourse,'  1  with  a  studied  introductory  effu- 
sion. At  a  quarter  to  eleven  we  simply  got 
notice  '  His  Majesty  was  indisposed  and  still  in 
bed.' 

Had  I  been  in  the  place  of  my  colleague,  an 
independent  man  expecting  nothing,  I  should 
have  taken  leave  of  the  small  congregation, 
have    reported   what   I    had   done,    and    have 
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begged  for  an  audience  the  next  day,  or  at 
least  for  leave  to  be  off  on  urgent  private 
affairs  without  an  audience ;  but  he  was  less 
impulsive,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  said  more  re- 
spectful. So  it  went  on  through  the  whole 
of  the  next  week — His  Majesty  indisposed,  full 
of  business  in  the  day,  no  dinner-party  in  the 
evening,  no  audiences  and  no  orders  for  us. 
We  waited  and  waited,  but  I  cannot 
-tly. 
My  complacent  friend  began  to  fume,  per- 
haps more  than  I  did,  as  he  began  to  say  '  his 
service  was  over,  the  king  had  no  right  to  keep 
him,'  etc.  I  am  afraid  I  felt  much  as  the  cab- 
man in  Punch  just  after  the  introduction  of  the 
fare  of  sixpence  for  the  first  mile.  He  looked 
at  the  coin,  which  an  elderly  gentleman  had 
given  him  for  a  call  from  the  stand  (where  he 
had  been  first  man  for  an  hour)  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  printed  fare  for  a  measured  mile, 
and  his  remark  was.  'We  are  not  allowed  to 
say  much,  but  I'm  thinking  a  doose  of  a 
deal:- 
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Again  Sunday  came.  We  were  at  our  posts,. 
with  our  three  sermons  ready. 

At  a  quarter  before  eleven  the  page-in-wait- 
ing brought  the  message :  '  His  Majesty  was 
not  very  well ;  was  not  able  to  come  to  service ; 
but  the  Herr  Hof-Caplan  was  to  take  leave 
of  the  congregation  and  to  introduce  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  and  both  gentlemen  were  invited 
to  dine  with  the  king  at  five  o'clock.' 

The  dinner — the  first  dinner  with  royalty — 
was  a  formidable  affair,  particularly  as  it  was 
a  small  party  of  only  nine  persons,  at  a  round 
table — the  king,  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes, 
the  Maid  of  Honour,  the  Controller  of  the 
Household,  the  Mundschenk  (I  do  not  know 
whether  we  have  an  official  answering  to  him 
at  our  court),  the  secretary,  the  aide-de- 
camp, and  the  two  chaplains  making  up  the 
number. 

The  Mundschenk  was,  I  believe,  the  '  cup- 
bearer' of  olden  times.  At  this  court  he  held 
very  high  rank  as  personal  attendant  upon 
the  king,  and,  though  he  had  now  no  duties 
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attaching  to  his  office,  he  dined  at  the  royal 
table  every  day.  Unfortunately,  he  had  not 
ingratiated  himself  in  the  king's  favour.  He 
was  stiff  and  formal,  silent  and  pompous ;  but 
that  was  not  -what  the  king  wanted  for  an 
every-day  associate. 

He  was  no  collector  of  political  news,  nor 
general  gossip,  nor  in  any  way  an  inventor 
or  retailer  of  stories  and  anecdotes,  to  enliven 
the  royal  party — his  sole,  absorbed  devotion 
was  to  the  good  things  of  the  table,  and  this 
the  king  (who  ate  scarcely  anything  at  these 
dinners,  having  taken  his  simple  dinner  at 
one,  and  guest-dinner  being  at  five)  had  re- 
marked to  his  guests  more  than  once,  with 
reflections,  in  no  very  pleasant  terms,  upon 
gourmandising  propensities  ;  and  a  message  was 
sent  to  the  old  baron  that,  'as  the  office 
of  cup-bearer  was  now  a  sinecure,  his  daily 
attendance  would  not  be  required  any  more 
at  the  royal  table.' 

Well  if  it  had  stopped  there;  but  the  addition 
was  made,  in  words  which   His  Majesty  must 
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have  known  full  well  would  be  retailed  by  some 
kind  friend : 

'  The  Mundschenk  is  no  use,  and  certainly 
no  ornament ;  besides,  er  frisst*  mir  zu  viel.' 

Those  who  understand  German  alone  will 
fully  understand  what  the  corn  here  was,  and 
how  it  was  trodden  upon  ! 

But  to  go  back  from  this  digression  to  our 
party.  At  large  dinners  at  the  palace,  say 
twenty  guests  and  upwards,  conversation  was 
free  and  general,  and  one  talked  to  one's 
neighbour  openly,  as  one  did  anywhere  else  ; 
and  so,  with  pleasant  neighbours,  nothing  could 
be  more  enjoyable  than  a  royal  banquet ;  but, 
at  a  small  round  table,  all  depended  upon  the 
king,  and  his  health,  and  manner  and  mood 
on  that  day.  As  every  word  could  be  heard 
all  round,  nobody  spoke  unless  the  king  spoke; 
and  so,  if  His  Majesty  was  not  well,  or  was 
silent  from  auy  weighty  reason  of  state  affairs, 
gloom  and  stiffness,  intolerable  stiffness,  was 
the  order  of  the  day. 

*  '  Frisst,'  special  word,  only  applied  to  beasts. 
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Ou  the  other  hand,  if  His  Majesty  was  well 
and  in  spirits,  he  was  sure  to  take  a  good 
lead,  and,  with  all  his  questions,  and  anecdotes, 
and  jokes,  which  His  Majesty  sincerely  loved, 
particularly  if  there  was  (as  there  was  almost 
sure  to  be  for  some  one)  a  spice  of  banter, 
all  went  '  merry  as  a  marriage  bell,'  except 
perhaps  for  the  person  who  was  shy,  and  could 
not  see  or  take  a  joke,  or  became  worried  and 
overwhelmed  in  his  answers,  in  which  case 
he  waa  sure  to  get  deeper  into  the  mud,  to 
the  delight  of  the  king,  and  of  course  the 
sympathy  of  His  Majesty's  surroundings.  Corns 
were  often  trodden  upon  at  these  small  din- 
ners, particularly  in  the  case  of  the  timid 
and  the  bashful. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  on  my  first 
experience  of  royal  hospitality,  and  my  col- 
league was,  to  my  mind,  a  butt  to  much 
more  than  I  could  have  borne,  even  from  a 
king  and  master,  without  showing  my  indig- 
nation, not  to  say  disgust  and  resentment.  But 
really,  from  all  I  heard,  my  friend  had  brought 
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it  upon  himself.  He  had  been  careless  about 
his  professional  position.  He  was  a  most  good- 
natured  fellow,  and  liked  a  joke,  and  seemed, 
as  I  was  told,  to  care  little  whether  it  was 
for  or  against  him ;  he  would  join  in  it,  even 
to  his  own  disparagement.  He  allowed  him- 
self to  be  'parson'd'  here  and  'parson'd'  there 
bv  the  king  and  many  members  of  his  little 
congregation,  and  so,  knowing  what  1  did  of 
some  of  His  Majesty's  parson  friends  in  Eng- 
land and  His  Majesty's  treatment  of  them,  I 
was  Dot  surprised  at  the  bantering  tone  which 
I  heard  for  the  first  time,  and  was  not  sorry  to 
hear,  as  it  fully  confirmed  me  in  a  determina- 
tion I  had  made  of  principiis  obsta,  if  my  turn 
came. 

My  predecessor  was  in  an  unfortunate  posi- 
tion as  chaplain.  He  was  a  bachelor ;  he  had 
no  home  society,  he  had  no  colleague,  he  was 
isolated ;  he  had  nothing  to  do,  no  schools  to 
direct,  no  poor  to  visit ;  he  was  not  a  reading 
man.  What  could  he  do  but  as  others  do,  try 
to  amuse  himself? 
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He  was  very  fond  of  horses,  and  a  very  good 
rider,  and  his  pleasure  was  to  buy  young  ones, 
break  them,  and  sell  them  and  buy  some  more. 
His  horse-dealing  hobby  was  at  least  an  inno- 
cent amusement.  Could  other  young  flaneurs 
say  as  much?  But  was  it  a  suitable  amuse- 
ment for  him  in  his  position  ?  That  was  the 
question.  The  king  had  seen  him  more  than 
once  making  a  display  in  the  streets,  his  horse 
standing  on  end  and  plunging  in  the  midst  of 
a  crowd,  who  made  no  very  complimentary  re- 
marks upon  the  English  pastor  and  his  riding 
propensities. 

When  his  intended  resignation  of  the  chap- 
laincy was  announced,  His  Majesty's  remark 
was,  '  The  Ethiopian  was  going  to  change  his 
skin — the  parson  was  going  to  give  up  his  cloth 
and  turn  horse-dealer !'  It  was  not  a  pleasant 
remark,  but  was  there  not,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  cause  ?  Did  not  the  king  hit  a  nail  on  the 
head,  and  in  his  way  rebuke  a  thoughtless 
occupation  in  a  young  clergyman  ?  Was  it  not 
a  corn   that  His   Majesty  trod  upon?     It  cer- 
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tainly  brought  to  my  recollection  the  quotation 
by  the  rector  of  Strathfieldsaye  of  William  IV.'s 
words :  '  Ernest  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  but  if  you 
have  a  corn  he's  sure  to  tread  upon  it.' 

The  king  in  his  shrewdness  knew  full  well 
when  he  could  jest  and  banter,  and,  as  a  per- 
fect '  old  English  gentleman/  His  Majesty  also 
knew  full  well  it  would  not  have  been  in  ac- 
cordance with  good  manners  to  make  the  new 
chaplain  a  butt  of  his  witticism  upon  his  first 
invitation  to  dinner,  and  so  I  escaped  anything 
of  the  sort. 

His  Majesty's  questions  to  me  were  of  my 
antecedents.  He  knew  I  had  been  c  travelling 
bachelor'  from  the  university,  and  had  been  for 
three  years  in  most  parts  of  Europe  and  in 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor ;  he  knew  I 
had  been  at  Bucharest,  at  that  time  the  end 
of  civilization  ;  he  knew  I  had  ridden  through 
Turkey  over  the  Balkans,  and  had  supped  with 
the  governor  in  the  noted  fortress  of  Schumla, 
and  so  his  questions  to  me  were  about  my 
travels. 
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After  dinner,  His  Majesty  took  another  line, 
and  evidently  intended  to  give  me  a  hint  about 
the  eomposition  and  length  and  solidity  of  my 
sermons.     He  asked, 

'  Doctor,  have   you   ever   read  Ogden's   ser- 


mons : 


•> 


'  Xo,  sir,  I  have  never  seen  them.' 

'Oh,  I'll  lend  them  to  you.  They  were  my 
father's  favourite  sermons — indeed,  we  all  like 
them  much  :  they  are  very  short — none  more 
than  twenty  minutes — but  very  pithy,  without, 
I  believe,  a  single  unnecessary  redundant  word. 
Multum  in  paroo,  we  call  them.  Xo  doubt  they 
were  prepared  with  great  care,  and,  indeed,  I 
have  always  been  of  opinion  that  any  clergy- 
man who  had  made  a  sermon  for  forty-five 
minutes  could  always  give  us  the  real  pith  of 
it  in  twenty  if  he  would  only  take  the  trouble.' 
And  His  Majesty  turned  to  his  secretary,  and 
saying,  '  Desire  the  librarian  to  send  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson Ogden's  sermons,'  he  struck  his  heels 
together,  according  to  cavalry  custom,  and 
bowed  us  out. 
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The  part  was  well  acted ;  I  gave  my  royal 
master  full  credit. 

I  knew  pretty  well,  in  regard  to  this  point, 
which  way  the  wind  blew,  having  taken  counsel 
with  the  former  chaplain,  Dr.  Jelf,  before  I 
left  England ;  but  of  course  I  took  the  hint, 
and  always  acted  upon  it  (and  have  done  so 
to  this  day),  much  amused  at  the  delicate  way 
in  which  it  had  been  conveyed.  I  may  add 
now,  after  more  than  forty  years'  experience 
in  the  church,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  the 
correctness  of  the  king's  stricture,  and  I  am 
convinced  the  lima?  labor  may  be  most  efficient- 
ly exercised  in  the  case  of  sermons,  and  that 
the  real  pith  may  always  be  condensed  with 
advantage,  even  from  forty-five  minutes  to 
twenty,  upon  those  pages  which  have  been 
written  currente  c alamo ;  and  well  would  it  be 
if  any  young  clergyman  had  a  kind  friend  to 
give  him  this  hint,  and  a  formidable  friend 
and  patron- master  (as  I  had)  to  sit  under 
him,  with  a  piercing  eye  and  acute  criticism, 
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to  see  and  judge  whether  he  acted  up  to  the 
hint. 

I  am  afraid  there  are  too  many  of  our  clergy- 
men, particularly  in  country  places,  who  have 
no  one  in  their  parishes  of  weight  enough  to 
induce  them  to  give  themselves  the  trouble 
of  condensation,  and  hence  comes  too  often 
long-windedness  without  pith,  and  meaning- 
less nothings  which  are  not  carried  away, 
having  made  no  impression. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

The  banter  of  my  predecessor  the  night  before 
set  me  thinking  seriously  of  my  own  position. 
My  temperament,  I  felt,  would  not  stand  it 
from  any  master  whatever.  If  I  had  to  '  speak 
before  kings '  in  the  church,  and  '  not  be  asham- 
ed,' I  must  have  the  respect  of  the  king  every- 
where, or  my  occupation  was  gone,  or,  indeed, 
was  nowhere.  I  fully  resolved  what  to  do,  and 
the  very  next  day  my  determination  was  called 
into  action  at  the  house  of  General  Halkett. 

This  old  officer  was  a  noted  Scotchman, 
who  commanded  the  infantry  forces  at  Hanover. 
He  was  the  same  gallant  officer  of  the  German 
legion  who    took  Cambronne,   the  commander 

■2 
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of  the  '  Old  Guard,'  prisoner  at  Waterloo.  The 
common  story  was  that  Cambronne,  surrounded 
by  the  English  cavalry  and  summoned  to  sur- 
render, answered, 

'  La  Garde  meurt  mais  ne  se  rend  pas.' 

The  old  general,  to  use  his  own  language, 

said   that  was   '  d d   humbug !'      The   fact, 

as  I  remember  the  story,  was  this.  It  is  well 
known  that,  at  the  end  of  the  clay,  our  Guards, 
with  whom  were  brigaded  some  of  the  German 
legion,  were  lying  down,  half  concealed,  only 
a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  French,  before 
the  last  charge,  when  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, or,  as  some  now  affirm,  Lord  Seaton  (then 
Sir  John  Colborne),  said,  '  Up,  Guards,  and  at 
them.'  Cambronne  was  some  way  in  front  of 
his  troops,  reconnoitring  on  foot.  Halkett  deter- 
mined to  make  a  dash  at  him.  He  set  spurs 
to  his  famous  English  hunter,  and  made  believe 
that  he  was  run  away  with. 

One  of  our  officers  (I  forget  his  name)  had 
really  been  run  away  with,  a  short  time  before, 
right  into  the  French  cavalry  lines,  and   had 
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been  taken  prisoner.  Xo  doubt  the  enemy 
thought  Halkett  was  run  away  with,  for  no- 
body shot  at  him.  They  thought  they  would 
have  him  safely  without  powder.  The  ruse 
succeeded.  Halkett  came  up  with  Cambronne 
close  to  the  French  lines,  seized  him  by  the 
aiguillette,  turned  that  side  to  the  French,  so 
that  they  dared  not  shoot  for  fear  of  hitting 
their  general,  and  so  he  brought  his  foe,  at 
a  round  gallop — the  grand  general,  who  had 
the  credit  of  saying,  '  La  Garde  meurt  mais 
ne  se  rend  pas ' — purring,  and  blowing,  and 
shaking,  as  Halkett  said,  'with  abject  funk,' 
back  to  his  own  lines,  and  delivered  him  to  the 
provost-marshal. 

This  old  General  Halkett  was  a  great  favourite 
of  the  king's ;  was  constantly  invited  to  the 
royal  table,  and  always  retailed  the  news  of 
the  place  for  His  Majesty's  information  and 
amusement.  He  gave  a  party  in  honour  of 
us,  the  new-comers,  to  all  the  small  English 
and  half-English  coterie  at  Hanover.  He  was 
a  jolly   old   fellow,    and    began   his   banter — 
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good-humoured,  no  doubt,  he  thought  it 
was. 

'  Now  we  will  hear  what  our  new  parson 
has  to  say ;'  and  then  proceeded  to  what  he 
thought  a  joke,  which  did  not  please  me  at 
all.  I  knew  they  had  made  light  of  my  good- 
natured  predecessor,  and  I  remembered  Avhat 
I  had  heard  of  the  king's  parson-friends  in 
England,  and  I  immediately  acted  on  what  I 
had  resolved,  principiis  obsta.     I  said, 

'  I  think,  general,  it  will  be  well  to  tell  you 
at  once  that  I  am  not  going  to  be  the  butt  of 
any  jokes  from  king  or  anyone  else,  nor  do  I 
intend  to  allow  anyone  to  parson  me.  We  all 
know  that,  if  anything  is  to  be  said  in  our 
favour,  we  are  spoken  of  as  clergymen,  and 
that  when  blame  is  intended,  it  is  the  idle,  the 
rowing,  the  drinking,  or  the  larking  parson.  I 
would  thank  yon,  then,  to  grant  me  the  re- 
spectful title  as  long  as  I  try  to  deserve  it,  and 
to  drop  this  opprobrious  title  until  you  find  me 
disgracing  my  position  by  my  conduct,  and 
then  it  will  be  .time  for  me  to  give  up  my  ap~ 
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pointment.  I  am  quite  independent  enough  to 
hold  my  own,  and  if  I  do  not  secure  the  com- 
mon respect  due  to  my  office,  and  therefore  to 
myself,  I  shall  immediately  resign  and  take  my 
departure.' 

I  -was  never  lightly  'parson'd'  after  that,  and 
the  old  general  was  my  very  dear  friend  for 
many  years,  up  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  I 
know  he  reported  our  little  skirmish  to  the 
king,  and  1  always  had  reason  afterwards  to 
believe  it  had  a  good  effect,  for  His  Majesty 
never  tried  to  tread  on  any  corns  that  I  might 
have  had. 

Sunday  came.  I  had  carefully  prepared  an 
Ogden-timed,  and,  as  I  hoped,  an  Ogden-pithy 
sermon,  but  no  king  appeared. 

Sunday  again ;  the  same  thing,  with  the 
same  result.  No  king  appeared,  but  the  Crown 
Prince  came  to  the  service,  and  his  half-sister, 
the  Princess  Piudolstadt.  1  conclude  they  were 
sent  to  make  their  report.  His  Majesty,  I 
heard,  had  said,  when  asked  if  he  was  going 
to  church, 
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'  No,  let  the  young  doctor ' — not  parson — '  get 
well  into  his  saddle  first.' 

His  Majesty  was  then  laid  up  for  some  weeks, 
and  in  case  of  indisposition  always  breakfasted 
and  transacted  business  in  bed  till  twelve,  when 
he  dressed  for  his  simple  mutton-chop  at  one. 
So  I  was  kept  on  tenter-hooks  for  some  weeks 
as  Sunday  came  round.  The  great  ordeal  was 
still  before  me,  the  first  impression  on  my  royal 
master,  upon  which,  I  felt,  so  much  depended. 

After  some  time — and  it  was  a  momentous 
day,  the  5th  of  November — notice  was  brought 
to  my  vestry,  '  His  Majesty  and  suite  were 
coming  to  service;'  and  upon  the  stroke  of 
eleven  the  folding  doors  of  the  ante-room  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  king  appeared,  with  Lady 
Jersey  on  his  arm,  folloAved  by  her  two  daugh- 
ters, Lady  Clementina  and  Lady  Adela,  the 
maid  of  honour  and  the  aide-de-camp. 

I  made  my  bow,  which  His  Majesty  most 
graciously  returned.  Two  pages  of  the  back 
stairs  opened  the  double  doors  leading  into  the 
chapel,  and  stood  at  stiff  attention  on  each  side. 
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The  Hof-Marshall,  with  bis  staff  of  office,  then 
led  the  way,  and  evidently  seemed  to  expect 
that  His  Majesty  and  the  cortSge  would  follow 
him.  But,  no  :  with  a  dignified  movement,  the 
old  king  motioned  to  me  with  his  hand,  and 
paid,  'Doctor,  I  follow  the  Church;'  and  so  the 
chaplain  headed  the  procession,  the  whole  con- 
gregation standing  in  due  respect  till  the  royal 
party  had  taken  their  seats. 

I  must  admit — and  I  am  sure  anyone  will  say 
small  blame  to  me — I  was  nervous  and  con- 
tused, almost  trembling  for  fear  of  anything 
particular  in  His  Majesty's  behaviour,  but  no- 
thing occurred,  no  remark  of  any  sort. 

His  [Majesty  Avas  most  attentive  and  most 
devout  from  the  beginning  of  the  service  to 
the  end,  making  every  response  in  a  loud  voice, 
and  so,  by  this  good  example,  carrying  the 
little  congregation  with  him. 

At  that  time  there  stood  in  our  Prayer-Book 
— and  we  were  bound  to  use  it  if  it  fell  on 
Sunday — '  a  form  of  prayer,  with  thanksgiving, 
upon  the  5th  of  November,  for  the  happy  de- 
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liverance  of  King  James  I.  and  the  three  estates 
of  England  from  the  most  traitorous  and  bloody 
intended  massacre  by  gunpowder ;'  and  I  for 
one  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  face  of  the 
diabolical  spirit  of  Fenianism  now  abroad,  openly 
professed  by  Roman  Catholics  in  the  public 
journals  of  a  kindred  nation,  and  notoriously 
plotting  therein — to  the  disgrace  of  that  friendly 
nation,  be  it  said — indiscriminate  destruction 
against  us  '  in  a  most  barbarous  and  savage 
manner,  beyond  the  examples  of  former  ages,' 
by  the  fell  agency  of  dynamite,  I  grieve  for  the 
expunging  of  that  devout  and  humble  service 
from  our  Prayer-Book,  and  I  wish  it  could  be 
re-introduced  to  teach  us  to  '  yield  our  un- 
feigned thanks  and  praise  for  the  wonderful 
and  mighty  deliverance '  that  has  lately  been 
vouchsafed  in  many  instances  by  the  frustration 
of  the  plots  of  our  Roman  Catholic  enemies, 
who,  in  order  to  terrify  the  government,  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  involve  hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands,  of  innocent  persons  in  the 
common   slaughter  prepared    for   them.      The 
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escapes  have  been  hair-breadth  :  the  explosions 
failed,  as  some  have  said,  by  the  merest  acci- 
dent !  Surely  it  would  be  well  to  teach  our 
people  in  the  words  of  that  service  for  the 
5th  of  November — equally  applicable  at  the 
present  time — 

'From  this  unnatural  conspiracy,  not  our 
merit,  0  Lord,  but  Thy  mercy :  not  our  fore- 
sight, but  Thy  providence,  delivered  us ;  and 
therefore,  not  unto  us,  0  Lord,  not  unto  us, 
but  unto  Thy  name  be  ascribed  all  honour 
and  glory,  in  all  churches  of  the  saints,  from 
generation  to  generation,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.' 

There  could  be  but  one  subject  for  a  ser- 
mon on  that  day,  and,  I  may  add,  one  text 
seemed  also  prominently  to  stand  forward  for 
choice  from  the  Gospel  of  Luke  ix,  56  : 

■  The  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  them.' 

My  first  point,  as  I  see  by  the  sermon  now 
lying  before  me,  was  to  tell  '  The  old,  old 
story '   of    man's    sin,   God's    mercy,   and    the 
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Saviour's  love ;  my  next  point  was  to  con- 
demn the  diabolical  design  of  wholesale  mur- 
der, and — '  oh,  horrible,  horrible,  most  horrible  !' 
— under  the  cloak  of  religion ;  my  third  and 
last  point  was  to  thank  God  we  '  had  not 
so  learned  Christ,'  and  to  impress  the  apostle's 
words  of  good-will,  devotion,  and  loyalty  (on 
.such  a  day,  and  at  such  a  time  and  place,  a 
simple  duty  and  no  flattery),  '  Honour  all  men, 
love  the  brotherhood,  fear  God,  honour  the 
king.' 

I  find  I  called  'a  spade  a  spade'  with  a 
vengeance ;  but,  looking  back  now  as  an  old 
man,  after  forty  years'  experience,  I  would  not 
recall  nor  abate  one  single  word.  Had  I  not 
taken  a  solemn  oath  at  my  ordination :  '  I 
<lo  swear  that  I  do  from  my  heart  abhor, 
detest,  and  abjure,  as  impious  and  heretical, 
that  damnable  doctrine  and  position,  that 
princes  excommunicated  or  deprived  by  the 
Pope,  or  any  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome, 
may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  their  subjects, 
or  any  other  whatever.     So  help  me,  God.' 
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Is  not  my  oath  still  in  force  ? 

Is  not  the  fact  still  there  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  unchanged  and  unchange- 
able ;  that  the  Pope  claims  to  be  infallible ; 
that  he  still  sanctions  the  extermination  of 
heretics,  as  he  did  on  the  night  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew ;  that  every  bishop  to  this  day  swears 
upon  his  appointment  that  he  will  persecute 
heretics  to  the  best  of  his  power?  Is  it  not 
an  undoubted  fact  of  history  that  father-con- 
fessors were  consulted,  and  gave  encourage- 
ment to  the  gunpowder  plot  \  Are  not  the 
words  of  one  of  the  chief  conspirators  on 
record  (Sir  Everard  Digby)  : 

'  Had  I  believed  there  was  any  harm  in  the 
plot,  I  would  not  have  been  in  it  for  all  the 
world,  and  nothing  else  made  me  risk  my  life 
and  reputation  but  the  cause  of  God  and  the 
good  of  our  Catholic  religion.' 

Does  not  this  show  that  to  blow  up  king, 
Lords,  and  Commons  at  one  fell  blast,  and 
'leave  not  a  wreck  behind,'  had  the  sanction 
of  that  which  boasts  of  being  the  only  pure 
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religion  in  the  world  1  Does  not  my  oath 
bind  me  now  just  as  it  did  forty  years  ago, 
and  am  I  not  justified  in  condemning  still — 
as  I  contend  I  was  then — any  such  unparalleled 
iniquity  ? 

When  the  service  was  over,  the  king  again 
waited  my  time.  When  my  prayer  was  finished, 
His  Majesty  again  motioned  me  to  lead  the 
cortege  back,  and  he  and  the  court  followed 
to  the  ante-room,  Avhere  I  made  my  bow,  to 
allow  all  to  pass;  and  His  Majesty  said, 

4  Doctor,  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  your 
opinions,  political  and  divine,  coincide  exactly 
with  my  own.  Come  and  dine  with  me,  and 
we'll  talk  more  about  it.' 

I  do  not  know  that  I  felt  the  full  compli- 
ment, but  no  doubt  I  had  made  a  hit ;  indeed, 
I  may  say  a  '  grand  coup ;'  and  my  royal 
master's  favour  was  secured  from  that  very 
moment. 

No  doubt  I  was  the  hero  of  that  day,  and  I 
certainly  considered  this  gave  me  the  post  of 
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honour,  for  I  was  placed  between  two  of  the 
most  charming  young  girls  of  whom  England 
could  boast :  Lady  Clementina  Villiers  and  her 
sister;  most  affable,  most  kind,  most  natural, 
and  pleased  with  everything;  the  former  the 
most  lovely,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  beau- 
ties of  our  high  aristocracy;  and,  as  far  as  I 
■could  judge,  without  a  grain  of  conceit  in  her. 
Dear  angelic  creature !  The  world,  I  may  al- 
most say,  wept  for  her,  when,  a  short  time 
afterwards,  she  was  cut  off  in  the  fulness  of 
her  bloom,  and  taken,  in  her  purity,  as  all  the 
mourners  consoled  themselves,  to  '  an  inherit- 
ance incorruptible,'  for  which  all  deemed  her 
so  meet. 

It  was  a  large  party,  and  we  could  talk  freely 
with  our  neighbours,  and  of  course  I  enjoyed 
myself  on  account  of  the  exquisite  affability  oi 
the  beauteous  charmers  on  either  side  of  me ; 
but  His  Majesty  had  no  opportunity  of  speakiug 
to  me,  except  a  few  passing  words  of  gracious 
civility.     However,  I  had  a  command  to  dine 
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again  the  next  day,  and  then  I  joined  the  small 
round  table,  to  -which,  besides  the  officials  of 
the  day,  no  one  but  myself  had  the  honour  of 
being  invited  to  meet  the  royal  guests,  Lady 
Jersey,  and  her  daughters. 

There  was  then  but  one  subject  discussed  in 
which  His  Majesty  was  Avell  read  and  very 
eloquent,  and  that  was  the  horrors  perpetrated 
in  the  name  of  religion  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  had  undoubtedly  sanctioned  the 
foul  gunpowder  plot.  Charles  IX.,  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  Philip  II.,  Torquemada,  Deza,  Men- 
doza,  &c,  came  upon  the  tapis ;  and  then  the 
murders,  the  massacres,  the  tortures  of  the 
heretics,  the  open  auto  da  /</,  and  the  secret 
diabolical  inventions  of  cruelty  by  the  inquisi- 
tion, which  His  Majesty  firmly  believed  (and  I 
perfectly  agreed  with  him  then,  and  agree  with 
him  even  now.  when  we  have  abrogated  all 
our  penal  laAvs,  and,  in  deference  to  Roman 
Catholic  feeling,  have  expunged  the  5th  of  No- 
vember service  from  the  Prayer-Book)  wonld 
still  be  put  in  practice  against  us  if  they  dared. 
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and  if  they  ever  again  had  the  dominion  over 
us.* 

There  had  lately  been  discovered  near  Han- 
over, in  the  vaults  of  an  old  monastical  build- 
ing, which  had  a  secret  underground  way  to 
a  neighbouring  conventual  building,  many  in- 
struments of  torture,  such  as  thumbscrews, 
iron  folding-gloves,  &c,  and  amongst  them  a 
peculiar  rack — a  sort  of  long  mangle  on  rollers, 
to  which  the  victim  was  attached  by  ropes  to 
his  arms  and  legt>,  and  these  limbs  were  drawn 

■  Witness  the  published  terms  of  approval,  on  the  part 
of  the  miscreants  0*Donovan  Rossa  and  Co.,  of  the  in- 
human atrocity  of  blowing  up  innocent  fellow-creatures  in 
the  foul  endeavour  to  scare  the  government  by  the  das- 
tardly outrage  of  the  24th  January :  but,  if  these  are  said 
to  be  merely  the  scum  of  the  earth,  I  say,  witness  the  feel- 
ing existing  still  on  the  part  of  the  high  authorities  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  who  (as  reported  in  the  '  English 
Churchman  '  this  very  month  of  January,  1885),  in  St. 
George's  Church,  "Worcester,  which  has  been  re-decorated, 
and  was  re-opened  on  the  22nd  November,  1884,  authorised 
paintings  on  the  walls  of  Garnet,  Oldcorn,  and  Ashley,  men 
executed  for  complicity  in  the  gunpowder  plot,  but  now 
actually  set  up  as  •  martyrs '  and  '  as  priests  who  suffered 
for  the  faith.' 

VOL.  I.  H 
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out  and  dislocated  as  the  agents  worked  the 
machine  backwards  and  forwards ;  but  the 
peculiarity  of  this  engine  of  torture  was  that, 
instead  of  the  board  being  smooth,  there  were 
small  raised  bosses  with  blunt  points  all  over 
the  surface,  which,  of  course,  as  the  instrument 
was  set  in  motion,  were  imbedded  in  the  flesh, 
and  inflicted  direful  wounds-  every  time  the  vic- 
tim was  rolled  over  them.  This,  with  other 
instruments  of  torture,  was  then,  and  probably 
is  now,  to  be  seen  in  the  museum,  and  I  was 
deputed  to  lionise  the  young  ladies  the  next 
day,  probably  to  excite  their  abhorrence  of  the 
high  authorities  of  that  church  which  sanctioned 
such  atrocities.  The  visit  there  gave  a  good 
subject  of  conversation  for  the  court  and  ball 
given  the  next  night  at  the  castle. 

That  certainly  was  a  grand  and  imposing 
night,  than  which,  I  believe,  no  more  magnifi- 
cent display  was  to  be  witnessed  at  our  own 
court,  or,  indeed,  at  any  court  in  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

I  had  the  honour  that  night  of  being  admitted, 
with  my  wife,  to  supper  in  the  renowned  Ritter- 
saal,  perhaps  because  it  was  our  first  appear- 
ance at  court,  perhaps  as  a  mark  of  favour  on 
account  of  my  late  sermon,  of  which  His  Majesty 
had  been  graciously  pleased  to  express  his 
special  approval. 

It  was,  I  believe,  the  most  beautiful  ban- 
quetting-hall  belonging  to  any  sovereign  in 
Europe.  It  was  hung  round  above  with  the 
portraits  of  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  below  with  full-length  pic- 
tures of  all  the  Electors  of  Hanover  who  had 
bome  the  royal  title  from  George  I.  to  King- 
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Ernest.  Down  the  middle  of  the  hall  was  a 
long  table,  holding  about  six-and-thirty,  where 
the  king  entertained  his  royal  guests,  the  Diplo- 
matic Corps  and  their  ladies,  the  full  generals 
and  other  high  dignitaries,  as  far  as  there  was 
room.  On  each  side  were  round  tables,  hold- 
ing about  a  dozen,  where  persons  made  their 
own  little  parties,  and  so  fully  enjoyed  them- 
selves. 

On  that  long  table  was  displayed  all  the 
gold  and  silver  plate  for  which  Hanover  was 
so  distinguished.  In  the  centre  was  a  large 
plateau  with  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  made 
specially  for  King  Ernest  by  Hunt  and  Roskill, 
and  said  to  be  worth  four  thousand  guineas. 
Every  consol-table  round  the  hall,  every  chande- 
lier, every  bracket  for  candles  (of  which  there 
were  thousands),  every  frame  of  the  numerous 
mirrors  was  of  massive  silver. 

I  sat  next  to  an  English  colonel  at  supper, 
who  was  on  his  way  back  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  had  been  in  the  suite  of  a 
special  ambassador  from  our  court  to  the  em- 
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peror,  sent  to  represent  our  queen  on  some 
great  occasion  (I  forget  what)  ;  and  he  said 
that,  excepting  the  show  of  Imperial  Guards, 
grand  for  their  physique  and  uniforms,  who 
lined  all  the  passages,  he  thought  the  whole 
style  of  the  fete  at  Hanover  was  far  superior 
to  that  of  Russia.  It  certainly  was  a  brilliant 
and  astounding  sight — as  may  be  supposed — 
to  one  just  transported  from  a  quiet  parsouage 
who  saw  it  for  the  first  time. 

The  whole  display  was  dazzling;  diamonds, 
real  and  false  (of  which  there  were  many), 
stars,  crosses,  collars,  brilliant  uniforms  and 
liveries,  gorgeous  in  the  extreme ;  but  of  one 
charm  that  I  had  seen  so  lately  at  the  dra wing- 
room  of  our  queen  there  was  a  lamentable 
lack — and  that  was  of  beauty. 

It  quite  detracted  from  the  idea  of  fairy- 
land, which  one  may  almost  fancy  at  our  own 
court-ball,  where  the  charmed  eye  rests  upon 
a  bevy  of  sylph-like  forms,  with  the  chiselled 
features  and  beautiful  complexions  of  many 
and  many  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  our 
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high  aristocracy.  To  this  day  they  trace  their 
beauty  from  the  Angli,  and  beauty  is  with 
them  much  the  rule;  but  with  the  Teutons, 
it  must  be  confessed,  it  is  much  the  exception. 

The  Ladies  Villiers  stood  that  night  beyond 
them  all  incomparable,  '  the  cynosure  of  every 
eye ' ;  but  it  was  the  green  eye  of  jealousy. 
Any  who  know  the  difficulty  that  the  sister, 
Lady  Sarah,  had  in  making  her  way  in  society 
at  Vienna,  because  she  had  not  sixteen  quar- 
tering^ of  her  own,  though  she  was  married 
to  a  nobleman  who  could  boast  of  all  the 
blood  and  honours  of  the  House  of  Esterhazy, 
will  understand  how  these  ugly  Hanoverians 
tried  to  cry  down  and  to  show  the  cold  shoulder 
to  our  beauteous  countrywomen,  who,  though 
an  earl's  daughters,  were  only  grand-daughters 
of  a  plebeian  business-banker. 

These  charming  girls  were,  in  heart  and  soul 
and  mind,  too  good  and  gentle  to  take  any 
visible  umbrage  ;  but  it  was  amusing  to  watch 
the  mother,  who  was  proud  enough,  and  could 
well  hold  her  own.     She  stayed  some  time  with 
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the  king,  and  attended  court,  and  balls,  and 
parties  ;  but  I  believe  she  never  made  acquaint- 
ance with  any  of  the  ladies,  except  the  Mistress 
of  the  Robes  and  the  niaids-of-honour. 

She  was  too  proud,  the  more  so,  perhaps, 
on  account  of  her  riches,  to  ask  to  be  intro- 
duced to  them ;  and  they  were  too  proud, 
the  more  so,  perhaps,  on  account  of  their 
poverty,  to  ask  to  be  introduced  to  the 
banker's  daughter.  And  so  she  came  and 
stayed  some  time,  and  went  away  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  marked  attention  of  the  king, 
which  she  highly  valued,  but  quite  indifferent 
as  to  the  acquaintance  of  any  of  Hanover's 
high  nobility,  except  the  officials  at  the  palace. 

On  the  night  of  that  great  court-ball,  she 
came  late  from  her  private  apartments.  All 
were  assembled  and  in  their  places,  and  the 
ladies  seemed  to  me  purposely  to  turn  their 
backs  and  not  to  see  Lady  Jersey,  who  was 
in  vain  pressing  to  get  to  the  front  through 
the  crowd.  The  Grand-Marshall  went  to  her 
rescue,  and,  striking  his  wand  of  office  on  the 
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ground  as  he  did  before  royalty,  gradually 
opened  a  way  for  the  imperious  countess  to 
follow  him ;  and  so  conducted  her,  stiff  and 
unbending  as  the  proudest  queen,  through  the 
crowd  of  unwilling  receders  to  the  head  of 
the  procession,  immediately  after  the  ladies  of 
the  Diplomatic  Corps,  and  before  all  the  native 
aristocracy,  about  to  move  on  to  the  inner 
room,  where  the  king  and  all  his  royal  guests 
were  assembled  before  the  throne,  to  receive 
the  homage  of  his  passing  courtiers. 

Lady  Jersey  was  very  condescending  and 
familiar  with  me,  as  chaplain,  when  I  called 
to  pay  my  respects,  after  she  had  attended 
my  service;  and  I  had  the  honour  of  meeting 
her  at  the  royal  table,  and  at  the  court. 
I  have  reason  to  know  that  she,  who  had 
the  credit  of  being  the  stiffest  and  proudest 
of  all  our  grandees,  was  equally  familiar  with 
her  own  clergyman  in  England;  took  great 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  her  parish,  and  was 
a  true  Lady  Bountiful  to  the  poor  on  her 
estate. 
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She  made  inquiries  about  my  poor  in  Han- 
over, and  was  much  interested  in  some  stories 
I  told  her  of  the  only  poor  I  had,  consisting 
of  some  old  widows  who  had  been  persuaded 
to  follow  the  drum  by  soldiers  of  the  German 
legion  when  quartered  in  England,  who  had 
gone  through  great  trials  with  the  regiments 
in  foreign  parts  in  time  of  war,  and  who,  having 
survived  their  husbands,  had  continued  in  Han- 
over on  a  miserable  pittance,  scarcely  enough 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together ;  but  having 
been  so  long  abroad,  and  having  heard  nothing 
but  German  for  so  many  years ;  having  greatly 
lost  the  means  of  expressing  themselves  in 
their  native  tongue ;  having  outlived  their  re- 
lations at  home,  and  having  so  many  ties  of 
children  and  grand-children  in  Hanover,  they 
were  content  to  draw  out  a  miserable  existence 
in  a  foreign  land  rather  than  be  passed  back  to 
England,  with  no  prospect  but  a  lonely  life 
in  a  workhouse. 

In  the  case  of  most  of  the  old  women  thereby 
hung  a  tale ;    but  one  I  may  mention  whose 
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history  was  very  remarkable.  She  declared 
to  me  she  was  of  noble  family,  and  mentioned 

the   Earl   of   ,   to   whom   she   was   nearly 

related,  and,  as  cousin,  had  borne  the  yell- 
known  family  name.  She  said  she  was  in- 
duced to  run  away  with  a  non-commissioned 
officer  of  the  German  legion  quartered  in  her 
neighbourhood ;  that  she  was  married,  and 
followed  the  regiment  through  all  the  Penin- 
sular campaign — in  which  the  few  women 
allowed  to  go  with  their  husbands,  to  wash 
for  the  officers  and  others,  went  through  greater 
hardships  than  the  men.  She  went  with  the 
regiment  to  Belgium,  and,  on  the  night  before 
Waterloo,  she  and  another  woman  lay  out 
for  hours  in  the  wet  under  trees  and  hedges ; 
and  on  the  following  memorable  Sunday,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  day,  she  was  constantly 
in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  rushing  about,  and 
taking  shelter  in  ditches  or  under  banks,  and 
in  barns  or  outhouses,  driven  from  place  to 
place  by  the  whizzing  balls  of  the  enemy's 
fire.     She   was   sick   and    with    child,  and   the- 
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terror,  and  flight  from  place  to  place,  and 
the  harassing  fatigue  brought  on  premature 
labour. 

In  the  middle  of  that  night  she  was  dragged 
by  her  friend  to  a  shed,  where  her  child  was 
bora.  It  was  pitch  dark,  and  she  was  rolled 
up  as  best  could  be  done  and  laid  upon  what 
she  thought  was  a  log  of  wood  for  a  pillow ; 
but,  when  morning  broke,  she  found  she  was 
lying  upon  a  leg  that  had  been  amputated, 
while  other  limbs  were  lying  about  the  shed, 
which  had  been  used  after  the  battle  by  the 
surgeons  for  their  direful,  but  necessary  opera- 
tions. 

The  babe  survived  the  terror  of  that  night, 
and  went  back  to  Hanover  with  the  regiment, 
and  was  christened  '  Waterloo.'  Thirty  years 
afterwards,  I  saw  her  there.  She  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  was  respectably  mar- 
ried to  a  young  carpenter. 

In  this,  and  other  stories  almost  as  strange 
that  I  told  of  my  old  pensioners,  Lady  Jersey 
was  much  interested,  and  left  me  a  handsome 
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sum,  which  gave  the  poor  widows  many  com- 
forts in  their  sad  old  age. 

The  end  of  the  old  Irish  mother  of  '  Water- 
loo ' — who  used  often  to  press  my  hand,  and 
remind  me  that  she  was  '  Hochwohlgeboren '  * 
— was  also  remarkable,  and  deserves  mention. 
At  eighty-three,  she  fell  down  and  broke  her 
thigh.  I  Avas  requested  to  come  to  see  her. 
I  found  the  surgeon  at  her  house,  who  had 
just  set  and  splintered  up  the  fractured  limb  ; 
but,  at  her  time  of  life,  he  gave  little  hope 
of  a  successful  issue. 

I  was  not  her  father-confessor;  she  was  Irish, 
and  a  Roman  Catholic ;  but,  as  the  priest  of 
that  church,  if  he  knew  her,  had  taken  no 
notice  of  her  in  her  life,  she  would  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  him  in  what  she  and  I  both 
believed  would  now  be  her  death.  I  found 
her  very  weak  in  body  from  her  accident,  and 
in  a  high  state  of  excitement  in  her  mindr 
not  in  any  fear  or  doubt  as  to  her  spiritual 
state,  but  absorbed  in  one  idea,  that : 
*  High,  -well-born. 
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'  She  was  a  pauper  in  a  foreign  land ;  she 
would  be  put  into  the  ground  as  the  paupers 
were ;  she  would  be  buried  like  a  dog.  Xot 
a  prayer  would  be  said  over  her  old  bones; 
she  would  be  buried  in  a  box — for  that  was 
the  custom — a  plain  deal,  badly  and  slightly- 
stained  black  box,  not  even  shaped  like  a 
coffin ;  not  a  name,  not  a  cross,  not  a  nail,  not 
an  »R.  LP."  on  it!' 

Of  course  I  tried  what  I  could  to  say  a 
word  in  season,  but  1  could  see  there  was 
only  one  thought  on  her  mind — '  She  should 
be  buried  in  a  box.'  I  did  not  think  even 
this  would  worry  her  long ;  for,  when  I  took 
leave,  she  seemed  quite  exhausted,  and  her 
breath  almost  at  its  last  flutter. 

When  I  came  the  next  morning,  to  my  sur- 
prise, I  found  her  not  only  alive,  but  better 
— better  in  mind  and  body ;  quiet,  calm,  com- 
posed, and  perfectly  happy. 

1  Her  son-in-law  had  been  to  see  her.  Oh ! 
he  was  a  nice  young  man.  He  sat  where  you 
do,  sir ;  on  the  side  of  the  bed.     He  took  my 
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hand,  and  he  said,  "  Don't  fret,  mother," — oh ! 
he's  a  nice  young  man  !  He  said,  "  Don't  fret, 
mother,  for,  if  you  die,  you  shall  have  a  coffin, 
for  I  will  make  you  one."  Oh !  he's  a  nice 
young  man.' 

This  had  quite  relieved  her  mind ;  mind 
acted  upon  her  body ;  the  excitement  was 
quite  allayed :  the  fever  had  all  disappeared. 
During  nine  weeks  she  made  steady  improve- 
ment. The  doctor  had  long  given  up  his 
visits.  She  was  up,  and  walked  about  the 
room  by  help  of  a  crutch ;  she  was  apparently 
progressing  towards  complete  convalescence ; 
but,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  change  came  over  her, 
why  or  wherefore  we  could  not  tell,  and  had 
no  time  to  get  a  doctor.  The  oil  was  ex- 
hausted ;  her  lamp  simply  went  out ;  and  she 
died — without  a  pang,  with  scarcely  a  sigh — 
in  the  presence  of  her  daughter  'Waterloo'  and 
the  '  nice  young  man ' ;  and  I  was  there  to 
'  commend  her  soul  into  the  hands  of  a  faithful 
Creator  and  most  merciful  Saviour.' 

I  went  to  the  parish  authorities  to  sec  about 
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the  funeral,  at  which  the  daughter  and  her 
husband  wished  me  to  perform  the  last  offices. 
I  found  those  officials  very  complacent,  and 
glad  to  resign  the  pauper  to  my  charge,  as 
they  were  to  be  saved  all  expenses. 

1  The  Herr  Haus-Caplan — who  alone  had  at- 
tended the  old  pauper — might  do  as  he  pleased, 
but  he  must  pay  sundry  small  fees.  They 
would  send  the  corpse  to  the  cemetery  in  their 
hearse,  preceded  by  their  Todten-Frau '  (the 
official  in  those  cases),  '  who  had  laid  out  the 
body.  She  would  deliver  a  certificate,  and  all 
would  be  in  order.' 

This  was  sufficient  to  justify  me. 

Whether  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  got  a 
fee,  or  knew  anything  about  the  death  or 
burial,  I  never  heard.  He  did  not  appear; 
and,  if  he  had  made  any  objection,  I  held  a 
printed  official  paper  to  show  that  I  acted  with 
the  knowledge  and  under  the  sanction  of  the 
authorities. 

We  had  a  very  quiet  and  solemn  funeral. 
For  a  few  shillings  I  procured  the  services 
VOL.  I.  I 
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of  the  cantor  and  four  choristers,  in  their  long, 
black  cloth  gowns,  who  followed  me,  and  sang 
a  Lutheran  hymn.  The  chief  mourners,  or, 
indeed,  the  only  mourners,  were  '  Waterloo '  and 
her  husband,  and  a  little  grand-child ;  and,, 
though  there  was  no  cross  or  banner  in  the 
procession,  no  holy- water  at  the  grave ;  though 
'no  farewell  shot'  was  fired  over  the  soldier's 
wife,  who  had  seen  so  much  real  service ; 
though  '  we  raised  not  a  stone,'  still  she  had 
her  coffin,  and  her  name,  and  comforting  letters 
of  hope  inscribed  on  it ;  and  I  am  sure  when 
we  'laid  her  down  in  her  narrow  bed,'  with 
the  touching  service  of  our  church,  both  'Water- 
loo '  and  the  'nice  young  man' were  satisfied 
that  she  rested  in  peace ;  and  '  we  left  her 
alone  in  her  glory.' 

This  story — which  I  reported  to  the  king — 
was,  I  believe,  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
order  issued  shortly  afterwards  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Worship  :  '  That  the  poor  wretches 
who  died  in  the  workhouse  should  be  buried 
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iu  a  plain,  decent-shaped  coffin,  and  not  in  a 
common  black  box,  without  a  nail,  or  name, 
or  letter  of  inscription :  and  that  a  pastor  should 
attend  and  offer  a  prayer  over  every  pauper's 
grave.' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

I  was  only  ill  once  during  the  eight  years 
I  had  the  honour  to  serve  the  king.  I  was 
lying,  disabled,  on  the  sofa  on  the  Saturday, 
with  what  the  doctor  called  a  fit  of  gout, 
though  there  was  no  '  calor,'  ■  rubor,'  or  '  tumor.' 
I  was  just  going  to  send  to  the  palace  in 
the   evening,  to   state   my  unfitness  for   duty, 

when  a  Rev. was  announced,  who,  seeing 

my  state,  kindly  offered  to  take  my  place  the 
next  morning.  He  gave  the  address  and  cure 
in  England,  and  I  said  I  would  ask  His 
Majesty's  permission,  and  let  him  know.  The 
answer  came  in  the  affirmative. 

Poor  man!   with  all  his  kind  willin guess  to 
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help  me,  he  seemed  to  have  over-rated  his 
powers ;  for,  when  he  came  into  the  presence 
of  royalty  for  the  first  time,  and  that  the 
noted  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  sat  close  under 
him  in  the  small  so-called  chapel  (it  was  the 
king's  dining-room,  fitted  up  every  Sunday,  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  with  altar,  rails,  pulpit,  etc., 
for  the  occasion),  and  when  he  felt  the  eye 
fixed  upon  him  (the  king  only  had  one,  but 
that  was  a  piercer),  he  quite  lost  all  nerve, 
and  hummed,  and  hawed,  and  stammered,  and 
stuttered,  and  stopped,  and  rushed  on  again 
in  a  way  that — as  reported  to  me  afterwards 
by  my  wife — it  was  lamentable  to  see  and 
near.  Of  course  1  was  horrified,  and  won- 
dered what  His  Majesty  would  say  about  it. 
As  soon  as  I  reported  myself  well,  I  was  hon- 
oured by  an  invitation  to  dinner. 

1  Well,  doctor,'  said  the  king,  '  glad  to  see 
you  out  again.  You  sent  me  a  pretty  fellow 
last  Sunday.  I  hear  he  was  no  clergyman  at 
all.' 

1  was  quite  taken  aback,  and  answered, 
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'  Indeed,  sir,  I  am  very  sorry.' 
*  Oh  !  dear  no.     I  find  he  was  a  jockey  from 
Newmarket ;  in  fact,  nobody  could  have  gone 
the  pace  he  did  but  a  jockey.' 

I  began  to  see  the  twinkle  in  the  old  king's 
eye,  and,  greatly  relieved,  earned  on  the 
joke. 

1  Well,  sir,'  I  said,  '  I  gave  notice,  and  Your 
Majesty  did  not  say  "Xo."  I  was  obliged 
to  take  his  word,  and  time  pressed.  He  said 
he  had  a  sermon  with  him.  I  wish  it  had 
been  one  of  Ogden's.' 

'Egad.'  His  Majesty  added,  'you  couldn't 
follow  him  ;  he  distanced  Ogden  easily.  The- 
race  was  over  in  a  few  minutes.' 

I  said:  'I  was  sorry  I  could  not  move  on 
Saturday,  or  I  would  have  had  him  out  to- 
show  his  paces.' 

'  You  must  look  him  up,  doctor,  and  tell  me 
more  about  him  ;  and  see  if  he  has  got  his 
colours.' 

'  Oh,  sir !'  I  said,  '  I  have  inquired,  but  find 
he  bolted  off  the  course  the  next  mornins:.' 
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The  king  was  so  amused  that  I  verily  believe, 
had  the  man  been  still  in  the  town,  His  Majesty 
would  have  asked  him  to  dinner  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing,  and  would  have  reverend-jockeyed  him 
and  '  trod  on  his  corns '  all  dinner  in  face  of 
guests  and  servants. 

This  sort  of  thing  had  happened  before. 

A  certain  Dr.  Hopkins,  an  extraordinary  ex- 
citable little  Irishman,  had  come  to  Hanover. 
He  had  been  an  army  doctor,  and  had  seen  a 
good  deal  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
with  a  harmless,  gushing  exaggeration  natural, 
as  is  thought,  to  his  countrymen,  related  a  great 
deal  more  than  he  had  seen,  or  than  anyone 
else  had  seen,  and  his  stories  at  the  tablc-d'liotc 
of  the  British  Hotel  caused  quite  a  commotion 
when  reported  through  the  dull  old  town.  He 
came  well  up  to  the  description  given  the  other 
day  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  one  of  the  pre- 
sent obstructives—'  He  seemed  to  get  up  without 
knowing  what  he  was  going  to  say,  to  speak 
without  knowing  what  he  was  saying,  and  to 
sit  down  without  knowing  what  he  had  said.' 
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The  fact  of  the  little  man's  presence  in  Han- 
over and  bis  amusing  stories  about  bis  army 
career  was  reported  to  tbe  king,  who  told  tbe 
Hof-Marshall  that,  if  the  doctor  had  a  uniform, 
be  was  to  be  invited  to  dine  at  the  palace.  He 
bad  got  bis  surgeon's  cocked  hat  and  feather, 
etc.,  and  so  he  duly  appeared.  The  king  was 
in  one  of  his  jocular,  not  to  say  bullying  moods. 

1  Well,  Dr.  Popkins,'  said  the  king. 

4 1  beg  your  Majesty's  pardon — Hopkins,'  said 
tbe  bttle  man. 

4  Oh!  Hopkins,'  said  tbe  king.  'Well,  Dr. 
Hopkins,  I  bear  you  have  seen  men  with  tails, 
and  with  heads  under  their  arras.' 

"  Xo,  not  quite  that,  your  Majesty  ;  but  I  have 
seen  what  would  astonish  many  people,'  and  be 
went  off  at  a  tangent  with  some  extravagant 
story. 

I  Stop,  stop ;  not  so  fast,  Dr.  Popkins.' 

I I  beg  your  Majesty's  pardon — Hopkins,  sire.' 
'  Well,  Dr.  Hopkins-Popkins,  or  Popkins-Hop- 

kins,  it's  much  the  same ' 

'  I  beg  your  Majesty's  pardon ;  we  are  the 
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Hopkins  of  Ballymacrea,  closely  connected  with 
the  O'Briens  and  the  0' ' 

'Ah!  no  doubt,'  interrupted  the  king;  'and 
the  O'Flynns  and  the  O'Flahertys,  and  all  the 
lot  of  them,'  etc. 

And  so  the  banter,  not  to  say  baiting,  went 
on.  All  were  in  fits  of  laughter,  but  the  little 
man  did  not  see  it  was  at  him.  When  the 
king  had  well  thrashed  out  the  Hopkinses  and 
Popkinses  and  all  the  pedigree,  he  cut  the 
matter  short  by  turning  to  speak  to  the  lady 
at  his  side,  and  this  of  course  shut  up  the  little 
doctor.  The  king  had  seen  and  heard  enough 
of  him,  and  never  addressed  him  again,  and  in 
fact  never  saw  him  again,  much  to  the  little 
man's  bitter  disappointment ;  for  he  had  no- 
idea  that  the  king  and  all  the  company,  who, 
he  thought,  had  only  laughed  with  him,  had 
laughed  at  him. 

He  was  excited ;  he  was  enchanted  with  his 
reception  at  the  palace,  and  he  immediately 
sent  for  his  brother,  another  little  Dr.  Hopkins- 
Popkins,  who   in  due  course  arrived  with   his 
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army  surgeon's  uniform,  and  a  '  par  nobile  '  they 
were  with  a  vengeance,  '  a  pretty  dish  to  set 
before  a  king.' 

Then  a  few  weeks  afterwards  came  the  doc- 
tor's two  old  maiden  sisters,  and  then  a  first 
cousin,  and  then  a  second  cousin,  to  swell  the 
Irish  colony,  all  attracted,  it  was  believed,  by 
the  first  Dr.  Hopkins-Popkin's  report  of  the 
king's  most  gracious  condescension,  and  in 
hopes  of  the  honour  of  similar  invitations  to 
dinner.  But  the  first  Dr.  Hopkins-Popkins 
died,  without  any  further  notice  from  royalty; 
the  second  Dr.  Hopkins-Popkins  died  soon  after- 
wards, without  any  notice  at  all  being  taken  of 
him.  Dr.  Hopkins-Popkins'  first  sister  died,  and 
his  second  sister  died,  and  his  first  cousin  died, 
and  at  last  only  one  was  left  to  represent  the 
Irish  immigrants,  not  one  of  whom  basked  even 
once  in  the  sunshine  of  royalty. 

The  king  had  his  fun  once,  but  it  was  not 
likely  to  be  repeated.  It  was  believed  the 
first,  the  original  Dr.  Hopkins-Popkins  died 
almost  of  a  broken  heart  at  not  being  invited 
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to  the  great  balls  and  banquets  at  the  castle. 
He  ventured  to  remonstrate  again  and  again, 
saying  he  had  had  the  great  honour  of  dining 
at  a  small  private  party  at  the  king's  own  table, 
surely  he  might  be  granted  the  lesser  honour 
of  being  admitted  with  the  ol  iroXko  to  the 
grand  courts.  Poor  man,  he  thereby  just  '  put 
his  foot  into  it.'  He  put  the  answer  to  his 
application  .  into  the  Hof-Marsh all's  mouth, 
though  that  excellency  was  quite  sharp  enough 
to  have  given  it  himself. 

The  king  could  do  what  he  pleased  at  his 
private  dinner,  but  His  Majesty  must  keep  to 
the  strict  etiquette  on  grand  occasions  at  the 
castle,  and  no  persons  were  admitted  there 
unless  they  had  been  previously  presented  at 
their  own  court.  Dr.  Hopkins-Popkins  and  Co. 
had  not  gone  through  this  ordeal  (of  which  the 
Hof-Marshall  had  obtained  due  information), 
and  so,  after  all  the  hopes  that  had  been  raised, 
and  all  the  castles  in  the  air  that  had  been 
built,  they  were  left  out  in  the  cold.  It  was 
hard,  no  doubt,  to  be  made  use  of  merely  as  a 
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butt  for  wit,  but  His  Majesty  was.  it  cannot  be 
denied,  a  bully,  and  often  amused  himself  rather 
cruelly,  like  the  cat  with  the  mouse,  or,  as  Wil- 
liam IV.  said,  '  treading  upon  other  people's 
corns.' 

1  have  seen  good  old  Sir  John  Bligh,  our 
minister  at  the  Court  of  Hanover,  writhing 
under  the  king's  sharp  and  sarcastic  remarks, 
particularly  about  the  Whigs  and  Whig  doings, 
and  what  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  call 
Whig  delinquencies,  which  Sir  John,  however 
he  would  have  stood  up  for  his  party  in  private, 
could  not  answer  as  he  wished  before  company 
and  servants,  and  about  which,  having  been  in 
the  vice,  and  having  been  screwed  up  again 
tighter  and  tighter  in  agony,  he  used  after- 
wards to  speak  in  no  measured  terms,  and 
abuse  His  Majesty  for  what  he  called  cowardice 
in  taking  advantage  of  his  own  position,  and 
running  him  into  a  corner  openly  at  the  dinner- 
table,  where  he  was  obliged  to  keep  his  muuth 
shut. 

Xo   doubt   the  bullying  element   often  pre- 
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vailed,  and  the  jokes,  though  sometimes  good, 
and  conveying  merited  reproof,  were  still  rather 
bad  jokes,  with  sharp,  not  to  say  cruel,  spite 
against  those  who  were  the  butts  of  them.  For 
instance,  I  remember  a  remark  made  at  dinner 
to  an  old  and  very  dirty  nobleman,  high  in  rank 
and  office.  His  house,  by  those  who  had  seen 
the  inside,  was  said  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
dust  and  disorder ;  his  face,  which  was  wrinkled 
like  an  old  walnut,  was  seen,  by  those  who 
looked  at  him,  to  be  grimed  in  by  nothing  less 
than  filth.  He  and  all  his  family  had  been  ill 
for  some  time,  and  when  the  disease,  whatever 
it  was,  was  said  to  have  passed  away,  the  old 
count  was  invited  to  dinner.     The  king  said, 

'  Glad  to  see  you  out  again,  count.  It's 
something  to  have  got  a  clean  bill  of  health. 
Ich  hore  Sie  haben  alle  die  Kr'atze  gehabt  (I 
hear  you've  all  had  the  itch).' 

No  doubt  this  was  intended  as  a  reproof.  It 
could  not  have  been  pleasant ;  it  was  treading 
on  a  corn  with  a  vengeance  ;  but  the  poor  old 
man  had  to  do  as  others  did,  grin  and  bear  it. 
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1  remember  another  case,  in  which  the  re- 
proof was  quaint  and  characteristic,  and  cer- 
tainly well  deserved.  We  had  a  young  lady  at 
court,  a  fine,  handsome  girl,  merry  and  light- 
hearted,  and  of  what  is  called  a  larking  disposi- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  there  was  any  harm  in 
her,  nor  real  evil  intended,  but  she  certainly 
laid  herself  open  to  remarks  by  meeting,  early 
in  the  morning,  a  certain  elderly  count,  of  sup- 
posed dissolute  morals  and  questionable  char- 
acter, in  the  secluded  avenues  and  private 
summer-houses  of  Herrenhausen.  This  had 
been  seen  by  gardeners,  and  had  been  generally 
reported,  and  spread  like  wildfire  among  the 
notorious  gossips  of  the  place.  One  or  two 
ladies  especially,  with  whose  reputation  the 
world  did  not  deal  very  gently,  though  their 
flirtations  were  not  earned  on  in  the  light  of 
day  and  in  open  garden,  allowed  their  tongues 
to  wag  the  loudest,  and  certainly  the  hue  and 
cry  was  great.  The  mother  (one  of  our  own 
countrywomen)  and  daughter  went  off  to  Eng- 
land for  the  winter,  whether  to  escape  an4 
VOL.  I.  K 
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allow  the  breeze  to  blow  over,  I  know  not ; 
but,  if  they  had  such  hope,  they  made  a  great 
mistake,  for  absence  only  added  fuel  to  the 
flame.  Kind  friends  had  no  doubt  in  their  own 
minds  what  the  trip  to  England  was  intended 
to  conceal. 

The  head  of  the  Protestant  convent  to  which 
the  young  lady  belonged  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most to  listen  to  the  evil  reports,  and  in  fact, 
without  due  investigation,  to  take  the  worst 
for  granted,  and  on  the  assumption  that  the 
young  '  chanoinesse '  had  broken  the  vow  of 
chastity — for  which,  if  fame  spoke  rightly,  the 
convent  in  former  times,  with  the  abbess  at  the 
head,  had  not  been  unquestionably  distinguished 
— wrote  her  a  stinging  letter  of  severe  denun- 
ciation, and  forbade  her  ever  to  come  near  the 
convent  again  ;  but,  if  this  judgment  were  sub- 
missively accepted,  nothing  more  was  to  be 
said,  the  scandal  was  to  be  hushed  up,  and  the 
supposed  offender,  though  outlawed,  as  it  were, 
was  still  to  draw  her  modest  salary  in  any 
secluded  place  where  she  might  choose  to  hide 
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her  diminished  head.  This  undoubtedly  was 
an  unjust,  a  cruel  and  crushing  blow  to  deal, 
without  any  strict  investigation  of  a  wild 
report. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  abbess's  letter,  mother 
and  daughter  immediately  left  England,  to  meet 
the  imputation  in  person,  but  the  stiff  old  saint- 
ly superior  of  the  convent  would  not  grant  an 
interview.  What  she  had  written,  she  had 
written,  and  she  would  not  retract.  Former 
friends  also,  on  all  sides,  turned  cold  shoulders, 
and  wondered  at  the  effrontery  of  the  girl 
coming  back  to  brazen  out  her  supposed  delin- 
quency. The  mother — who  always  attended 
my  service  in  the  palace — came  to  me  with 
her  bitter  and  indignant  complaint.  Would  I 
be  kind  enough  to  write,  first,  to  the  lodging- 
housekeeper  at  Dover,  to  ask  whether,  from 
the  day  of  her  arrival  to  the  day  of  her  de- 
parture, her  daughter  had  ever  had  a  doctor 
in  the  house,  or  had  suffered  from  any  illness 
at  all;  and  secondly,  to  the  clergyman,  with 
whose  family  she  had  been  intimately  acquaint- 

k2 
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ed,  to  know  if  he  had  ever  missed  her  from 
church  from  such  a  date  to  such  a  date,  com- 
prising the  whole  time  of  her  residence  at 
Dover. 

Both  answers  were  highly  satisfactory.  Would 
I  be  kind  enough  to  take  and  read  them  to- 
the  king?  Of  course  I  acquiesced;  and  His 
Majesty  heard  me  very  patiently,  and  entered 
into  the  subject  very  kindly.  He  then  sent 
for  his  private  secretary,  and  dictated  a  letter 
to  the  lady  abbess,  and  ordered  one  of  his  body- 
guard to  be  specially  despatched  and  to  time 
his  arrival  at  the  convent — some  twenty  miles 
from  Hanover — about  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  hussar  arrived.  The  old  bell  was 
rung.  The  sleeping  virgins  were  aroused.  A 
despatch  from  the  king !  A  special  messenger 
at  three  in  the  morning  ! 

Down  came  the  abbess ;  down  came  all  the 
fluttering  maidens — in  dresses,  or  undresses,, 
such  as  man  had  never  seen,  nor  probably  could 
have  conceived.     All  assembled  in  the  refectory 
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In  solemn  conclave.  The  despatch  was  brought 
in;  the  royal  seal  was  broken.  The  lady  ab- 
bess, in  her  flurry,  had  forgotten  her  spectacles, 
and  handed  it  to  a  young  '  nun '  to  read ;  and 
it  was  to  the  following  effect : 

4  The   king  had    heard   of    a   certain   letter, 
written  by  the   lady   superior  to   Chanoinesse 

de ,  announcing  a  harsh  judgment  without 

due  investigation.  He  himself  had  made  that 
investigation,  and  had  satisfied  himself  that  the 
report  was  unfounded,  and  consequently  the 
judgment  unjust.  The  king  could  not  but  ex- 
press his  wonder  and  extreme  disapproval  of 
the  conduct  of  the  lady  abbess,  and  he  ventured 
to  give  her  "High  Worthiness"  a  piece  of  ad- 
vice— never  to  jump  to  conclusions,  particularly 
if  they  were  unfavourable,  and  not  to  believe 
all  she  heard.  He  was  an  old  man,  and  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world  ;  he  had  heard 
as  much  as  most  men  of  good  and  evil  reports, 
and  ho  had  always  made  it  a  rule  never  to 
believe   more   than   half  that  he   heard.      For 
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instance,  if  anyone  had  told  him  the  abbess  of 
had  had  twins,  he  should  only  have  be- 
lieved half ! 

'  (Signed,) 

'Ernst.' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A  CURIOUS  scene  once  occurred,  where  a  reproof 
was  conveyed  in  a  characteristic  way,  and 
though  perhaps  it  was  deserved,  and  was  in 
some  measure  amusing,  no  one  could  help  feel- 
ing for  the  pain  that  was  evidently  given  to 
the  kind,  dignified  old  Grand- Marshall  of  the 
Court.  A  ball  was  over.  The  band  had  played 
4  God  save  the  King,'  and  had  departed.  The 
general  company  vanished  as  fast  as  they  could 
get  their  carnages.  The  old  king  remained 
seated  on  a  sofa  at  the  end  of  the  ball-room, 
between  two  of  his  favourite  ladies ;  and,  sway- 
ing from  side  to  side,  seemed  to  enjoy  the  jokes 
and  repartees  which  each  charmer  vied  with  the 
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other  in  favouring  the  royal  ear.  His  Majesty 
forgot  how  time  was  passing.  The  room  be- 
came more  and  more  empty,  till  at  last  only 
some  ten  to  twenty  persons — immediately  con- 
nected with  the  court — were  left.  The  old, 
gouty  Grand-Marshall  seemed  to  think  he  might 
sneak  away  unperceived  to  his  coveted  bed, 
seeing  that  there  were  sundry  chamberlains  and 
aide- de-camps  at  hand  to  escort  His  Majesty  to 
his  carriage,  and  he  gradually  and  slowly  backed 
step  by  step  to  the  end  of  the  room,  and 
vanished. 

Whether  one  of  the  fair  dames  saw  the 
manoeuvre,  and,  with  thoughtless  malice,  re- 
ported it  as  a  joke,  or  whether  the  king's  own 
one  piercing  eye  detected  this — as  he  did  many 
other  little  peccadilloes — I  do  not  presume  to 
say,  though  I  have  my  own  opinion ;  but  the 
result  was  that,  after  time  had  been  given  for 
the  count's  carriage  to  be  driven  away,  His 
Majesty,  looking  round,  said  to  his  aide-de- 
camp, 

'Where's V 
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The  question  was  quickly  passed  from  man 
to  man  to  the  attendants  at  the  door,  and  the 
answer  came  back, 

'  His  excellency  is  gone  home.' 

'Send  for  him,'  said  the  king,  and  turned, 
with  evident  but  somewhat  concealed  glee,  to 
his  lively  ladies;  and  on  went  the  jokes  as  if 
the  time  of  the  small  hours  was  quite  forgotten. 

Poor  old  gentleman  !  Report  said  his  excel- 
lency was  undressed,  if  not  in  bed,  when  the 
royal  messenger  arrived.  Of  course  he  saw  he 
had  committed  a  terrible  breach  of  etiquette, 
but  he  scorned  to  send  the  only  possible  excuse 
that  he  was  ill,  which  would  have  been  an 
untruth.  So  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  get 
back  to  duty  as  fast  as  he  could. 

The  carriage  was  ordered  out  again,  his 
clothes  were  quickly  slipped  on,  and  he  drove 
furiously  back  to  the  palace,  and  came  puffing 
and  blowing  up  the  long  ball-room,  and  made 
his  bow  to  the  king.  His  Majesty  got  up, 
merely  said,  '  Gute  nacht '  (good  night),  and, 
bowing  to  each  of  the  ladies,  followed  his  grand 
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marshall  to  the  door,  and,  without  another  word, 
got  into  his  carriage  and  drove  home. 

The  count  sent  in  his  resignation  the  next 
morning,  which  was  accepted.  The  countess, 
who  was  mistress  of  the  robes,  sent  in  her  resig- 
nation, which  was  accepted,  and  one  of  the 
lively  ladies  was  installed  in  her  excellency's 
place  ! 

I  heard  with  my  own  ears  another  remark, 
evidently  intended  as  a  rebuke,  and  certainly 
not  a  very  courteous  one.  The  incident  oc- 
curred at  a  ball  given  to  the  king  and  all  the 
court  circle  by  the  Austrian  minister. 

There  was  a  curious  etiquette.  If  a  minister 
sent  to  the  king  to  say  he  wished  to  give  a  ball, 
that  he  ventured  to  hope  the  king  would  honour 
him,  and  he  begged  His  Majesty  to  fix  the  day, 
then  invitations  were  sent  out  Avith  the  notice 
that  all  were  to  be  in  full  uniform  or  court 
dress.  If  a  minister  sent  to  the  king  to  say  he 
zoas  going  to  give  a  ball  on  a  certain  day,  and 
that  he  ventured  to  hope  His  Majesty  would 
honour  him,  then  it  was  specially  noted  on  the 
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invitation- card  that  there  was  to  be  no  court 
uniform,  and  all  came  in  plain  evening-dress 
with  their  orders  and  ribbons. 

His  Majesty  appeared  in  plain  suit  of  black 
with  knee  breeches  and  silk  stockings  and 
buckles,  with  the  broad  ribbon  and  star  on  his 
breast,  jewelled  garter  on  his  leg,  and  chapeau- 
bras  under  his  arm,  looking  the  picture  of  a 
dignified  nobleman,  and  every  inch  a  king. 
One  of  His  Majesty's  ministers  was  there  in  a 
very  dingy  suit  of  black,  long  trousers  and 
badly-cleaned  boots  and  a  shocking  bad,  tall 
rough  hat  in  his  hand,  looking  by  comparison 
most  disreputable.  The  king,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  address  a  few  words  to  each  of  the 
grandees  as  he  went  down  the  line,  merely  said, 
1  What  do  you  come  in  such  a  dress  and  with 
such  a  hat  as  that  for?  You  look  like  an  old 
cheesemonger !'  (ein  alter  Kasekaufman.)  The 
minister  bowed,  did  not  say  a  word,  and  did 
not  resign  the  next  morning. 

The  next  corn  was  that  of  a  lady.     Tread  on 
a  lady's  corn  with  malice  prepense  !     0  tern- 
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pora,  0  mores !  But  wait  a  bit  and  hear  the 
story  out. 

The  person  in  question  was  of  high  rank,  of 
tall  and  commanding  figure,  but  passee,  de- 
cidedly passee,  for  she  was  far  into  the  fifties, 
and  had  notoriously  led  a  hard  life.  She  had 
not  a  vestige  of  beauty,  if  she  ever  had  any, 
and  the  delicate  handling  of  the  Madame  Rachel 
of  the  day  had  ceased  to  have  any  effect  upon 
the  faded 'tang'  (asthe  Germans  called  it,  'feint'), 
which  was  terribly  exposed  before  and  behind 
on  very  decoltees  shoulders  and  bosom.  But  her 
spirit  of  enjoying  life  never  flagged,  and  she 
still  aped  not  only  the  lively  wife,  but  the 
blooming  young  maiden. 

If  not  only  half  but  even  a  tithe  of  what  one 
heard  was  true,  there  was  a  long  bill  against 
her  character.  One  might  suppose  she  was  a 
great  admirer  of  the  Empress  Catherine  of 
Russia. 

Ladies,  ladies,  I  am  afraid  you  are  often 
inconsistent.  You  would  cold-shoulder  and 
even   crush   a   young   girl  for  an   evil   report, 
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and  you  would  bear  with  and  even  court  a 
high  personage  whose  open,  unblushing  im- 
morality was  the  talk  of  the  whole  town ;  but 
the  one  was  only  a  girl  in  a  modest  lodging, 
whose  widowed  mother  was  hardly  able  to  keep 
her  head  above  water,  and  no  doubt  had  to 
contend  with  bitter  penury,  in  order  to  make 
any  appearance  at  court,  to  which  her  late 
husband's  official  rank  and  family  title  gave 
her  the  entree;  and  the  other  was  a  lady  of 
noble  birth  and  high  position,  who  had  a  large 
house  and  affluent  means,  and  gave  grand 
entertainments,  to  which  all  the  haute  volee  were 
glad  to  receive  invitations. 

One  evening  there  was  a  grand  court  and 
ball  at  the  castle.  The  ladies  were  arranged 
according  to  their  rank,  and  it  was  always 
most  amusing  to  watch  them  as  the  old  king- 
came  down  the  line.  Some  stood  stiff  as 
pokers,  all  military  attention,  and  salute,  which 
they  had  learnt  from  their  husbands ;  some 
smiled  languishingly,  in  hopes  (generally  vain 
in  these  cases)  of  being  honoured  with  a  few 
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words  from  royal  lips ;  some  '  grinned  horribly 
a  ghastly  smile,'  in  actual  terror  of  the  king 
saying  anything  to  them,  which  they  felt  they 
would  not  know  how  to  answer ;  some  actually 
wriggled  in  their  nervousness,  and  trembled 
before  the  great  man,  who,  they  knew,  could 
be  a  great  bully  if  he  was  in  such  humour, 
or  bad  humour,  and  saw  anything  to  find  fault 
with ;  some  bowed  down  like  Turks  as  the 
king  passed,  as  if  it  was  a  sin  to  look  upon 
royalty;  some  drew  themselves  up  motionless 
as  statues,  or  as  the  large,  white  porcelain 
stoves  so  common  in  the  palace. 

This  did  that  evening  the  would-be-young- 
old  lady  in  question,  who  was  dressed  as  a  girl 
— all  in  pure  bridal  white. 

The  old  king  came  down  the  ranks,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets — as  was  his  wont — bend- 
ing and  spying  with  his  one  eye,  pretending 
to  be  very  blind,  but  really  seeing  everything 
that  was  wrong,  whether  it  was  a  button  on 
or  off  an  officer's  uniform,  or  an  unsuitable  dress 
in  which  an  old  woman  was  making  a  fool  of 
herself. 
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His  Majesty,  as  he  went  along,  spoke  a  few 
words  here  and  there  to  some  favoured  lady, 
but  when  he  came  to  this  great  white  figure, 
drawn  up  stiff  and  motionless,  he  bent  his  pierc- 
ing one  eye  forward,  satisfied  himself  that  it 
was  the  white  porcelain  stove,  and,  veering 
round,  turned  towards  it  that  part  of  his  body 
which  an  Englishman  is  said  never  to  expose 
to  friend  or  foe,  and  deliberately  pretended  to 
warm  himself.*  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that, 
purblind  as  he  was,  he  might  have  been  mis- 
taken :  but  the  general  idea  of  the  good,  or 
ill,  natured  world  was  (and  I  must  say  I  fully 
inclined  to  go  with  them)  that  it  was  the  old 
man's  humorous  way  (His  Majesty  always  had 
a  high  sense  of  the  ridiculous)  of  conveying 

*  This  seems  to  have  been  royal  manners  in  the  last 
generation,  for  1  read  in  Lord  Albemarle's  '  Memoirs  '  that 
1  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe,'  having  invited — not  to 
say  commanded — Lady  de  Clifford  to  a  party  at  Carlton 
House — in  order  to  show  his  disapproval  of  something  she 
had  done— deliberately  turned  his  back  upon  her  when  he 
went  down  the  line,  and  addressed  several  of  the  other 
guests. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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reproof  to  the  old  rouee — if  I  may  use  the  term 
to  a  lady — for  her  extreme  inconsistency,  not  to 
say  her  unbecoming  indecency,  in  assuming  the 
pure  white  attire  of  a  vestal  virgin.  It  was  a 
corn,  and  His  Majesty  trod  on  it. 

The  next  was  a  case  of  corn,  but  a  little 
one.  Perhaps  some  would  say  it  was  a  mere 
joke,  and  not  a  bad  one  ;  but  I  fancy  the  butts 
found  it  Corn — ish.  The  king  had  peculiar 
ideas  of  hygiene,  not  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  authority  that  speaks  of  'all  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to,'  nor  the  far  higher  authority 
that  speaks  of  original  sin  and  corrupt  nature. 

His  Majesty  seemed  to  think  the  normal 
state  was  health,  and  the  ills  were  brought 
on  by  imprudence  and  excess,  and  that  chiefly 
in  eating  and  drinking ;  and  so  his  cure,  in 
ordinary  cases,  was  '  Starve,  starve,  put  the 
muzzle  on,  and  let  Nature  restore  herself.' 

The  king  was  very  abstemious.  He  had  his 
cup  of  tea  and  toast  in  a  morning  before  he  got 
up.  At  one  o'clock  he  dined,  day  after  day, 
upon  one  or  at  most  two  mutton  chops.     I  re- 
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member,  before  the  railway  was  open,  when  a 
special  courier  was  sent  to  England  the  first 
week  in  every  month,  there  was  a  general  order 
for  him  to  bring  the  joint  of  beef,  with  the 
underside,  cooked  at  an  open  English  fireplace. 
'  The  Germans  spoilt  their  meat,'  the  king  said, 
*  in  their  closed  stoves.  The  sodden  stuff  was 
nothing  like  English  roast  beef.'  (By  the  way, 
it  is  curious  that  almost  everyone  now  has 
taken  to  the  German  range,  and  the  joints  are 
really  baked,  and  not  roasted.) 

His  Majesty  used  to  dine  for  a  week  together 
upon  a  slice  or  two  of  this  cold  meat  that  had 
been  cooked  in  England.  Then  at  five  he  re- 
ceived his  guests,  and  took  some  light  '  plat,' 
perhaps  some  oysters  and  some  jelly,  with  a 
glass  or  two  of  champagne.  A  cup  of  tea,  with 
a  biscuit,  in  the  evening  completed  the  day's 
repast.  His  Majesty  was  a  good  specimen  of 
stem  ;  when  far  past  his  three-score  years 
and  ten,  he  was  hale  and  hearty,  strong  and 
wiry,  though  veiy  thin,  and  able  to  take  long 
exercise   on    horseback.     He    was   very   erect, 

L  2 
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though  that  may  have  been  chiefly  from  many 
yards  of  muslin  by  which  his  body  was  sup- 
ported, and  many  rolls  of  silk  round  his  neck. 
His  teeth  to  the  end  were  beautiful  and  sound, 
one  of  the  surest  signs  of  health  in  an  old  man. 
His  intellect  was  clear  and  vigorous,  and  his 
wits  were  sharp,  very  sharp,  of  which  I  think  I 
have  already  given  many  proofs. 

The  doctors — or,  at  least,  one  of  them — came 
every  morning  to  feel  His  Majesty's  pulse,  as 
was  their  duty,  for  which  they  were  paid. 
They  prescribed  if  they  thought  it  necessary, 
but  their  prescriptions  were  little  heeded.  The 
king  let  them  have  their  own  way,  and  took 
his.  '  Put  it  in  the  cupboard,'  was  the  order 
when  any  physic  came. 

Once  His  Majesty  was  ill  for  several  weeks, 
really  ill,  seriously  at  his  age.  The  doctors 
came,  of  course,  every  day,  sometimes  twice  or 
more,  and  they  prescribed  as  usual.  Anyone 
who  has  been  ill  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
has  been  attended  in  an  ordinary  way  once  or 
twice   a  clay  by  one  doctor,  will   know  -what 
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various  medicines  are  prescribed,  and  changed 
again  and  again  under  each  phase  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  he  would,  I  believe,  be  astounded  to 
see  all  the  medicine  he  had  drunk  during  his 
illness.  Anyone  may  then  conceive  what  a 
quantity  was  likely  to  be  ordered,  and  what 
changes  were  likely  to  be  rung  by  a  bevy  of 
doctors,  with  such  a  precious  personage  as  a 
king  for  a  patient. 

As  any  bottle  or  powder  was  brought,  His 
Majesty  said,  '  Put  it  in  the  cupboard ;'  and 
again  and  again  it  was,  '  Put  it  in  the  cup- 
board.' Xot  one  drop  was  touched.  Starving 
and  patience  were  the  only  remedies  resorted  to. 

At  last  His  Majesty  got  his  good  turn,  and 
began  to  feel  he  could  eat  again  with  a  relish, 
and  by  degrees  Nature  flung  off  the  disorder, 
whatever  it  was,  which  had  run  its  course. 
His  Majesty  was  up  and  dressed  early  and  at 
business. 

1  Get  all  those  bottles,  powders,  and  pill- 
boxes out  of  the  cupboards,'  he  said,  '  and 
range  them  in  a  row  round  the  room.' 
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It  was  a  very  small  room,  and  they  almost 
made  a  circle  round  the  walls. 

The  doctors  came  in  smirking  and  smiling, 
and  congratulated  the  king  upon  being  up 
again,  and  looking  so  well. 

'  Yes,  doctors,'  said  His  Majesty,  '  thank  God 
it  is   so.     But  look  there — count  it  up  ;   don't 

you  think,  if  1  had  drunk  all  that  d d  stiu% 

I  should  have  been  dead  long  ago  V 
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I  remember  "witnessing  an  amusing  scene,  and 
the  butt  of  the  joke  was  the  garrison  chaplain ; 
but,  as  he  brought  it  all  upon  himself.  I  must 
confess  I  joined — I  could  not  help  it — in  the 
general  laugh  against  my  clerical  brother. 

New  colours  -were  to  be  blessed  and  pre- 
sented to  a  certain  gallant  old  regiment.  The 
king  sent  his  aide-de-camp  the  day  before  to 
warn  the  chaplain  that  he  was  not  to  hold  a 
long  service.  '  Soldiers  did  not  like  a  long- 
winded  oration,  nor  did  His  Majesty.'  Carnages 
-were  drawn  up  on  all  sides  with  fair  ladies, 
anxious  to  hear  and  see  the  sight. 

The  king  arrived  with  a  brilliant  staff.     The 
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band  played  the  national  anthem ;  all  was  at- 
tention. The  excited  little  chaplain  broke  forth 
in  a  torrent  of  most  fulsome  flattery  of  the  king 
(the  last  thing  he  approved  of),  and  then,  with 
fervid  eloquence,  began  to  inculcate  devotion 
and  loyalty  upon  the  soldiers.  After  he  had 
run  on  in  this  way  shouting,  hallooing,  and 
gesticulating  for  about  five  minutes,  '  Da,  da, 
das  ist  genug,'  (There,  there,  that  is  enough), 
said  the  king,  nodding  his  head. 

Not  a  bit  of  it.  You  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  stop  the  steady  stream  of  lava  out  of 
a  burning  crater.  The  king  became  more  and 
more  impatient.  '  Das  ist  genug,  das  ist  genug/ 
came  out  again ;  but,  when  it  was  not  heeded, 
the  king  actually  turned  his  horse's  tail  to  the 
speaker  and  rode  away  with  his  whole  staff, 
leaving  the  little  man  in  the  midst  of  his  im- 
passioned harangue.  Long-windedness  was  his 
corn,  and  His  Majesty  trod  upon  it. 

There  was  an  old  lady  at  court  crumpled  up 
with  corns  of  stiffness  and  propriety,  and  from 
her  the  king  often  got  a  rise  for  the  amusement 
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of  his  company.  One  evening — when  the  ladies 
had  passed  into  the  drawing-room  for  coffee, 
and  sat,  as  they  were  accustomed  at  a  small 
party,  on  sofas  on  each  side  of  the  king,  who, 
if  in  good  humour,  kept  them  all  in  play  while 
the  gentlemen  stood  around  to  listen  and  to 
laugh — the  name  of  a  person  high  in  rank,  but 
a  terrible  mauvais  sujet,  was  brought  upon  the 
tapis. 

'  In  the  society  of  ladies,'  said  the  king,  very 
slowly,  '  I  would  not  say  what  I  might  other- 
wise be  inclined  to  say  of  that  gentleman  ;  but 
this  much  will  I  say,'  and  out  came  in  loud  tones 
an  expression  in  German  somewhat  equivalent 
to — '  A  cursed  confounded  son  of  a  sea-cook.' 
The  stiff  old  lady  jumped  as  if  the  worst  corn 
on  her  foot  had  been  trodden  on. 

The  dear  old  mistress  of  the  robes  belonged 
to  what  was  called  the  pietist  party,  and  was 
a  great  friend  and  follower  of  their  noted  leader, 
Pastor  Petri.  She  probably  was  the  only  one 
about  the  king  who  '  went  on  a  Sunday  to 
church  twice  a   day.'     There  was  no  question 
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about  her  sincerity,  and  the  king,  I  am  sure, 
had  a  real  respect  for  her  and  her  quiet  and 
unostentatious  methodism ;  and  so,  though  she 
came  in  now  and  then  for  some  jocular  banter 
which  she  knew  well  how  to  take  and  answer, 
she  never  came  in  for  the — almost  I  may  say 
— malicious  satisfaction  with  which  His  Majesty 
lauuched  his  jokes  and  trod  on  the  corns  of  those 
who,  for  their  peculiarities,  really  laid  themselves 
open  to  rebuke. 

1  shall  never  forget  a  scene  that  I  witnessed, 
which  was  as  good  as  a  comedy  that  had 
been  rehearsed  beforehand,  and  carried  out  by 
Farren  and  Mrs.  Glover.  The  birth  of  a  prince 
royal  had  just  been  announced  by  the  firing  of 
guns  and  ringing  of  bells  in  all  the  churches 
of  the  capital. 

I  had  the  honour  to  be  summoned  to  the  little 
court  that  was  immediately  held  on  this  occa- 
sion when  the  new-born  heir  to  the  Guelphic 
throne  was  to  be  formally  presented  to  the 
reigning  sovereign  and  his  ministers. 

The  circle  was  drawn  up.     The  Mrs.  Lilly  of 
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the  day  entered,  carrying  the  precious  treasure 
on  a  magnificent  velvet  cushion  trimmed  with 
the  richest  Brussels  lace,  which  even  a  gentle- 
man's eye  could  appreciate  and  admire.  Over 
it  was  thrown  a  veil  of  the  same  beautiful  tex- 
ture. The  whole  apparatus — if  I  may  so  call  it 
— was  handed  to  the  mistress  of  the  robes,  who 
approached  the  king,  and,  bending  her  knee  in 
due  obeisance,  said,  '  She  had  the  honour,  by 
command  of  the  royal  mother,  to  present  the 
new-born  prince  to  His  Majesty.'  The  old  king 
peered  with  his  one  eye  in  intense  interest  over 
the  sleeping  babe.  The  sex,  though  proclaimed, 
must  be  tested. 

His  Majesty  raised  the  lace  veil,  lifted  up  the 
gorgeous  mantle,  and  with  the  words,  '  Sehen 
ist  glauben,  gr'adige  Frau,'  (Seeing  is  believing, 
gracious  lady),  satisfied  himself  upon  the  im- 
portant point ;  and,  still  holding  up  the  dress, 
he  bowed  to  his  ministers,  who  stepped  forward 
and  bowed  their  satisfaction,  and  then — the 
curtain  dropped.  The  whole  scene,  the  digni- 
fied comportment  of  the  king,  the  stiff  acqui- 
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escence  of  the  ministers,  the  twinkle  of  the  old 
man's  eye  towards  the  mistress  of  the  robes, 
and  the  semi-abashed  modesty  and  the  semi- 
risibility  with  which  the  good  old  grandmother 
did  her  part,  was  a  piece  of  consummate  acting 
of  courtly  etiquette. 

Shyness,  painful  shyness  was  a  corn  on  the 
toe  of  a  person  of  very  high  rank,  who  from 
age  or  position  had  to  head  a  deputation,  and 
make  a  congratulatory  speech  at  a  small  re- 
ception in  the  presence  of  the  inner  circle  of 
the  court  on  the  morning  of  the  king's  birthday. 

The  old   man,  no   doubt,  had  worked  hard, 

and  got  his  speech  up  by  heart ;  and  he  threw 

off  most   boldly   and   fluently  immediately   ho 

got    into    the    room,   standing    close    to    the 

'  door, 

'Most  gracious  of  all  lords,  grand  and  most 
mighty  of  all,  lord  and  king  !' 

'Come  a  little  nearer,'  said  the  king;  and 
the  old  man  advanced  a  yard,  and  began 
again  those  same  words — most  blasphemous, 
to   my   idea — which    always    form    the    com- 
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rnencement  of.  every  address  to  the  sovereign. 

He  got  through  this,  and  half  a  sentence 
more,  when  the  king  said, 

'  You  must  speak  louder,  for  I  am  deaf.' 

Poor  old  fellow  !  This  quite  upset  him,  and 
evidently  took  away  all  his  memory.  He 
hummed  and  hawed,  and  could  not  go  on, 
though  he  had  got  his  speech  in  his  hat,  which 
he  held  before  him,  and  into  which  he  threw 
furtive  glances, 

We  could  see  plainly  what  the  case  was 
from  where  we  stood,  and  so,  no  doubt,  did 
the  king;  for  I  saw  His  Majesty  go  nearer 
and  nearer,  on  pretence  of  being  deaf,  and  he 
peeped  side- ways  over  the  hat  with  his  one 
eye,  and  evidently  saw  what  was  there ;  and 
then  bullied  the  nervous  old  man  more  and 
more,  till  he  was  completely  stumped  up,  and 
at  last  he  pulled  the  speech  out  of  his  hat 
and  fairly  read  it  off.  Poor  old  dignitary !  he 
writhed  at  having  his  corn  trod  upon,  but  the 
king  enjoyed  the  joke,  and  chuckled  afterwards 
— as   I   heard  from  his   aide-de-camp — at   the 
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way  In  which  he  disconcerted  the  pompous 
but  nervous  old  Herr  Baron. 

I  remember  a  remark,  made  once  openly  and 
loudly  at  dinner,  on  one  of  those  days  when 
the  company  was  small,  about  twelve  persons 
at  a  round  table,  and  so  every  word  spoken 
was  plainly  heard  by  guests  and  servants.  The 
Duke  of  Altenburg,  father  of  the  Crown  Princess, 
sat  nearly  opposite  the  king.  During  a  pause, 
His  Majesty  called  across  the  table  : 

'Joseph,  a  glass  of  champagne — you  don't 
get  that  every  day  at  home.' 

The  duke  had  been  a  reigning  sovereign, 
but  had  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  and 
was  now  living  in  a  very  poor  way.  No  doubt 
the  king's  remark  was  true,  but  it  could  not 
be  pleasant.  It  was  a  corn  that  was  trodden 
on. 

By  the  way,  the  Duke  of  Altenburg  had  a 
■  squint  terrific '  (er  schielte),  and  he  had  an 
aide-de-camp  whose  name  was  Kothe,  and  His 
Majesty  was  said  to  have  christened  them 
'  Schiller  and  Goethe ;'  but  I  do  not  say  there 
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was  any  harm  or  insult  in  this.  It  was  good 
and  witty.  The  other  remark  was  neither  good 
nor  witty,  and  certainly  insulting.  In  fact,  one 
may  almost  say  it  was  ;  the  most  unkindest  cut 
of  all '  to  remind  anyone  of  his  reduced  circum- 
stances. 

Those  always  got  on  best  with  the  king, 
high  or  low,  who  were  not  afraid  of  him,  and 
had  an  answer  ready.  He  had  one  curious 
little  Kammer-diener  about  his  person.  I  think 
he  was  a  Bohemian.  He  was  most  useful,  for 
he  had  passed  his  apprenticeship  as  a  dentist 
and  a  barber ;  and  so,  among  other  duties,  took 
care  of  the  beautiful  teeth,  of  which  His  Majesty- 
was  very  proud,  and  shaved  his  august  master 
every  morning.  He  was  most  useful,  in  fact, 
in  his  way,  indispensable,  and  he  knew  it  and 
took  advantage  of  it.  If  the  king  was  irritable, 
he  was  irritable  also,  and  always  had  an  answer 
ready,  and  sometimes  not  a  very  respectful 
one.  For  what  seemed  impertinence,  he  had 
been  dismissed  two  or  three  times  hi  no 
measured  terms  from  the  royal  service ;  but 
VOL.  I.  M 
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he  had  no  idea  of  going.  He  knew  be  bad 
a  good  place,  and  that  His  Majesty  could  not 
do  without  him.  So,  in  spite  of  tbe  evening's 
altercation,  be  always  appeared  at  His  Majesty's 
dressing-table  tbe  next  morning  at  tbe  usual 
time,  and  pursued  bis  regular  work  as  if  no- 
thing extraordinary  bad  taken  place — neither 
be  nor  bis  royal  master  made  any  reference 
to  the  past.  It  was  quite  understood  between 
them  that '  bygones  should  be  bygones.' 

I  think  be  had  been  seventeen  years  with 
the  king,  when  something  displeased  His  Ma- 
jesty, who  seemed  that  morning  to  have  got 
out  of  bed  tbe  wrong  way. 

'  What  the  devil  are  you  doing  there  V  said 

the   king.     '  You're   a   fool,    K ;    you're   a 

damned  fool !' 

'  Yes,  your  Majesty,'  answered  K ,  sharply, 

'  I  am  a  fool — I  know  I  am  a  fool,  and  a  d d 

fool ;  and  if  I  hadn't  been  a  fool,  and  a  d d 

fool,  I  never  should  have  been   so  long  with 
your  Majesty.' 

They  both  had  their  say,  and   His  Majesty 
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was  beaten  for  once.  No  warning  was  given  ; 
the  dressing  was  concluded  in  silence,  and  the 
little  Bohemian  appeared  as  usual  the  next 
morning. 

The  fact  was,  he  knew  every  in  and  out  of 
his  august  master's  intricate  toilette,  every  drop 
of  wash  required — not  for  the  hair,  for  His 
Majesty's  head  was  as  bald  as  a  coot — but  for 
every  curl  of  the  '  soigne '  whisker ;  he  knew 
every  grain  of  powder  necessary  for  the  polish 
of  the  splendid  old  teeth ;  he  knew  every  turn 
of  the  tune  to  which  His  Majesty  always  earned 
on  his  washing,  and,  when  the  '  refrain '  was 
over  and  the  second  part  was  near,  he  was 
ready  with  the  soft,  well-aired  rough  towel  to 
do  his  work ;  he  knew  how  to  roll  the  three 
yards  of  silk  comfortably  round  the  neck  to 
keep  the  head  up,  and  the  nine  yards  of  niuslin 
round  the  waist  to  hold  the  old  limbs  together ; 
and,  indeed,  if  evil,  he  was  an  indispensable 
evil,  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  morning 
strife  of  tongues  was  not  a  pleasant,  or,  at  least, 
not  unpleasant  variety  in  the  graver  business 

M2 
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of  the  day,  and  the  tort  or  retort  rather  an 
agreeable  change  in  lightening  the  cringing 
atmosphere  in  which  a  king  is  condemned  to 
live.     At  all  events,  His  Majesty  thought  it 

'  Better  to  bear  the  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of  ;' 

and  so  the  crusty  little  man  was  tolerated. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

The  king's  old  private  secretary  was  a  char- 
acter, and  I  am  afraid  he  had  no  easy  time  of  it 
with  his  royal  master  ;  but  I  believe  he  carried 
his  day,  like  the  Bohemian  Kammer-diener,  by 
the  fact  of  his  being  almost  indispensable,  by 
his  always  having  an  answer  ready,  and  by 
his  always  being  crusty  and  irritable  if  he  found 
his  royal  master  in  that  mood. 

There  was  one  point  of  dispute  between 
them,  and  that  was  smoking.  The  king  hated 
it ;  the  old  general  could  not  do  without  it. 
He  smoked  from  the  moment  that  he  got  up ; 
he  smoked  between  the  acts,  while  he  was 
dressing ;  he  smoked  by  fits  and  starts,  never 
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letting  his  pipe  out  during  breakfast ;  he 
smoked  up  to  the  last  moment  before  he  went 
in  to  the  king  ;  and  then  it  was  amusing  to  see 
the  fumigating  operations  that  went  on,  in 
hopes  of  superseding  the  steneh  of  bad  tobacco 
by  the  strong  smell  of  incense,  to  which,  curi- 
ously enough,  the  king  had  no  objection. 

Half-past  nine  was  the  hour  of  morning  at- 
tendance. Five  minutes  before  that  time,  four 
servants  stood  in  the  passage  leading  to  the 
ante-room.  One  held  an  old  military  horse- 
soldier's  cloak  with  a  slit  behind ;  one  held  a 
red-hot  shovel  with  a  long  handle,  like  a  warm- 
ing-pan ;  one  held  a  decanter  of  water  and 
glass,  and  a  bottle  containing  a  coloured  liquid ; 
and  one  was  there  to  hold  the  papers,  and  to 
take  the  pipe  which  the  general  smoked  down 
the  passage  to  the  very  last  moment. 

No.  1  then  covered  the  old  secretary's  shoul- 
ders with  the  threadbare  and  stained  old  cloak, 
which  had  gone  through  the  Peninsular  Avar, 
and  which  was  now  buckled  tight  round  his 
neck ;  No.  2  poured  some  incense  into  the  hot 
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shovel  and  inserted  it  between  the  general's 
legs  through  the  slit  behind.  The  process  con- 
tinued for  a  minute  or  two,  and  the  old  man 
was  nearly  stifled,  but  duly  impregnated  :  then 
Xo.  3,  from  decanter  in  hand,  poured  out  a  glass 
of  water,  of  which  the  general  took  a  hasty 
gulp,  rinsed  his  mouth  out,  and  spat  it  out  on 
the  carpeted  floor ;  then  he  threw  off  his  cloak, 
seized  his  papers  and  letters  from  Xo.  4,  and 
rushed  steaming  into  the  king's  presence  as  the 
various  clocks  struck  the  half-hour. 

The  general  had  been  aide-de-camp  and 
secretary  to  Sir  Charles  Stewart  (Marquis  of 
Londonderry)  during  the  Peninsular  war,  and 
had  afterwards  held  the  appointment  of  consul 
at  Trieste,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
English  language ;  but  English  writing  was 
a  veiy  different  thing,  and  he  often  was  com- 
pletely posed  by  the  scrawls  of  the  noble  lords 
and  ladies  who  were  correspondents  of  his 
royal  master.  Some  hand-writing  was  quite 
beyond  him,  and,  as  the  king  was  irritable 
some    times   (according    to    the    troubles   and 
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temper  of  the  day),  when  he  could  not  read 
fluently,  he  would  beg  to  take  a  long  letter 
to  his  room,  to  spell  it  over  and  make  it 
out ;  and  at  such  times  I  was  often  called  to 
help  him,  and  to  read  various  words  which  he 
had  marked  and  which  he  used,  according  to 
my  interpretation,  to  write  again  in  red  ink 
over  the  lines.  There  was  no  breach  of  con- 
fidence, as  he  did  not  show  me  the  letters, 
but  only  begged  me  to  read  the  words  here 
and  there  which  he  had  been  unable  to  make 
out. 

One  morning  very  early,  an  orderly  rode 
into  my  yard,  and  delivered  a  despatch,  as 
it  seemed,  in  long  envelope  and  with  a  very 
large  royal  seal ;  and  its  contents  were — 

'  Dear  Mr.  W., 

'Is  there   such   a  word   as   "bomb- 
rushers  "  in  the  English  language  ? 

'  Yours  truly, 

<  G.  v.  D.' 

My  answer  was — 
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*  Dear  General, 

'  I  will  be  with  you  in  a  few  minutes, 
'  Yours,  in  haste, 

<c.  a.  w: 

And  off  I  went  to  the  palace. 

I  found  the  general  in  his  room  in  a  great 
state  of  excitement  and  fuss,  in  his  slippers, 
with  nothing  on  but  his  undergarments  (and 
oh,  such  undergarments!),  sitting  at  his  break- 
fast table,  his  morning  meal  of  coffee  and  sop- 
ped biscuit  before  him,  a  long  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
encircled  by  a  cloud  of  smoke,  hurriedly  tran- 
scribing a  long,  red-marked  letter  of  three 
sheets  that  lay  before  him. 

I  said,  upon  entering  the  general's  room, 

'  Before  I  answer  your  question,  let  me  ask 
you  whether  it  does  not  apply  to  the  recent 
appointment  of  Dr.  Prince  Lee  to  the  bishopric 
of  Manchester  V 

'Yes,'  he  said;  'but  what  could  make  you 
think  so  ?  The  king  has  just  dictated  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Strangford,  "  I  hate  your  d d 
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bomb-rushers  on  the  bench."  What  can  that 
mean?  I  did  not  like  to  stop  and  ask,  as 
His  Majesty  was  not  in  a  pleasant  humour 
this  morning.' 

I  said  I  knew  pretty  well  what  the  king's 
idea  of  a  bishop  was,  and  I  was  sure  His 
Majesty  would  not  approve  of  the  last  Whig 
appointment  of  Dr.  Lee,  who  was  Head-Master 
of  King  Edward's  School,  at  Birmingham.  And 
I  added  that  if  he  (General  D.),  in  regard 
to  the  expression  which  he  did  not  understand, 
would  cut  off  the  hyphen,  make  it  a  single 
word,  and  change  one  letter  in  it  which  would 
leave  the  pronunciation  the  same,  it  would 
describe  the  schoolmaster  in  his  executive 
capacity.  Those  were  the  persons  His  Majesty 
hated — not  as  a  class,  if  they  only  remained 
there,  but  on  the  bench. 

His  Majesty  had  often  talked  to  me  about 
the  bishops.  His  beau-ideal  was  the  venerable 
and  stately  Manners  Sutton,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  or  perhaps  the  more  stately  Ver- 
non-Harcourt,  of  York. 
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'If  they  gave  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
such  precedence  over  our  peers'  (which  the 
king  did  not  grudge,  but  was  always  glad 
to  acknowledge  as  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
church),  'let  us,'  His  Majesty's  said,  'at  least 
have  perfect  gentlemen;'  and  his  idea  of  that 
was  the  '  bene  natus,  bene  vestitus  et  moderate 
doctus.' 

The  higher  the  social  rank  and  connection,  the 
more  respect  His  Majesty  maintained  the  bishop 
carried,  and  the  greater  influence  he  exercised. 
He  could  not  bear  the  schoolmasters.  Learned, 
he  said,  if  you  liked — in  their  own  way  of  Latiu, 
Greek,  and  mathematics — but  with  no  know- 
ledge or  manners  of  the  world;  crabbed  and 
always  imperious,  he  would  have  none  of  them  ; 
in  fact,  he  hated  them,  and  in  writing  privately 
to  his  friends,  according  to  the  custom  of  that 
day,  he  did  not  mince  his  words,  but  rather 
qualified  his  hatred.  Blomfield  and  Prince 
Lee,  who  had  left  off  their  wigs  and  lost 
their  stateliness,  were  his  abhorrence. 

His    Majesty   always   prophesied    that    '  the 
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leaving  off  the  venerable  wigs  was  the  first 
step  in  the  radical  scheme  of  secularizing  the 
church,  which  would  lead  gradually  to  the 
dismissal  of  the  bishops  from  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  to  the  disruption,  disendowment, 
and  disestablishment  of  the  church  itself  F 

Bowstead  and  Musgrave  had  excited  His 
Majesty's  ire  a  little  time  before. 

'  Two  mere  political  bishops,  noted  for  no- 
thing, not  even  in  their  own  university,  but 
for  downright  hard  work  in  a  great  election 
struggle  ;  taking  actual  part  in  drunken  bouts, 
and  fisticuffs  with  the  tag-rag-and-bobtail  of 
their  party  in  the  back  slums  of  Barnwell.' 

This  assertion  of  the  king's  I  can  testify  as 
strictly  true,  having  myself  when  an  under- 
graduate at  Cambridge  not  only  seen  with  my 
own  eyes  these  tutors  heading  their  low,  rowdy 
bands — certainly  not  voters — but  having  actu- 
ally joined  in  the  fight  against  them,  in  the 
opposite  party,  during  the  bitter  contest  of 
Sugdeu  v.  Pryme  at  the  first  election  after 
the   great   Reform   Bill.      This  feeling   of   the 
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king's  came  out  stronger  still  a  few  years  after- 
wards, when  Musgrave  was  translated  to  York, 
as  Primate  of  England  and  Metropolitan,  with 
residence  at  Bishopstkorpe  Palace. 

1  There's  a  fellow,'  said  the  king,  '  whom 
the  Whigs  are  pleased  to  set  up,  and  insult 
us  by  giving  him  precedence  next  to  the  royal 
family,  with  rank  above  all  the  peers  of  Eng- 
land. That's  the  tailor's  son  at  Cambridge, 
who  sat  cross-legged  on  his  board,  handled  his 
goose,  and  actually  helped  to  make  Burghersh's 
first  pair  of  leather  breeches;  but  he  had  a 
soul  above  buttons,  and  went  back  to  his  gram- 
mar-school, entered  the  university,  became  col- 
lege tutor,  and  literally  fought  his  way  into 
his  bishopric.  What  has  he  done  for  such  hon- 
ours? We  don't  grudge  the  highest  reward 
for  the  highest  talent ;  but  we  hate  low-bred, 
mere  political  bishops  amongst  us.' 

The  day  on  which  I  heard  such  scathing 
remarks  upon  the  antecedents  of  Archbishop 
Musgrave,  I  remember  well,  because  Lord  Bur- 
ghersh  was  at  dinner  at   the  palace,  to  whom 
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the  king  appealed  to  confirm  his  statement; 
and  I  refer  to  the  story  now  because  an  in- 
correct version  has  gone  abroad  in  a  book  pub- 
lished a  few  years  ago,  'The  Three  Strangfords,' 
in  which  this  noted  saying  of  the  King  of  Han- 
over's in  reference  to  the  archbishop,  is  re- 
ported that  'he  made  Wilkinson's  first  pair 
of  leather  breeches.' 

That  was  a  mistake  every  way,  as  it  would 
have  made  me  twenty  years  older  than  I  am  ; 
and,  again,  I  was  not  likely  to  have  worn 
leather  breeches  at  Cambridge.  But  anyone 
who  remembers  old  Lord  Westmoreland — who 
always  wore  leather  breeches  and  top-bo'ots, 
even  in  the  season  in  London — will  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  son  (Burghersh)  should 
so  far  be  a  chip  of  the  old  block  as  to  patron- 
ize the  same  habiliments.  The  little  old  earl 
was  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  and,  from  his  noted 
galloping  propensities  in  Hyde  Park — always 
in  his  leather  breeches,  and  at  full  speed — he 
was  commonly  called  the  '  Flying  Privy.'  I 
am  afraid,  from  the  stories  that  used  to  be  told 
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of  him,  he  could  not  have  been  supposed  to 
have  much  brains ;  and,  in  fact,  the  honoured 
and  honourable  position  of  Lord  Privy  Seal — 
almost,  I  believe,  in  these  times,  a  sinecure — 
required  little  brains. 

The  stoiy  current  in  England,  which  I  heard 
repeated  at  court  in  Hanover,  was  that  in  his 
official  capacity  he  was  appointed  to  represent 
ilty  on  the  occasion  of  a  coronation  of  a 
king  of  France — I  fancy  Charles  X.  The  king, 
upon  the  ambassador's  presentation  at  the  head 
of  his  suite,  is  reported  to  have  asked  him  what 
he  was,  meaning  what  office  he  held  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  answer  was, 

'Votre  Majeste,  je  suis  le  sceau '  (sot  ?)  4par- 
ticulier  d'Angleterre.' 

His  Majesty,  with  all  the  dignified  high  breed- 
ing of  the  head  of  what  is  considered  the  most 
polished  court  in  the  world,  could  not  help 
smiling,  and  the  more  so  when  the  old  earl  added, 

1  Mais,  votre  Majeste,  je  ne  suis  par  le  plus 
grand  sceau  d'Angleterre,  il  y  a  un  autre '  (Lord 
Chancellor)  '  plus  grand  que  moi.' 

VOL.  I.  N 
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The  little  old  peer,  they  say,  did  not  see  the 
joke,  which  has  become  historical,  not  only  in 
France,  but  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe. 

The  little  man  is  said  to  have  been  dreadfully 
ill  crossing  from  Dover  to  Calais,  and  again 
upon  returning ;  and  some  time  afterwards, 
when  his  son,  Lord  Burghersh,  was  appointed 
minister  to  Florence,  he  is  reported  to  have 
meditated  a  visit  to  him,  when  some  one  hap- 
pened to  remark, 

'  Oh,  then,  you  will  cross  the  Apennines  V 

'  Cross  !'  said  he — '  cross  again  ! — never  !  I 
crossed  once  in  my  life  from  Dover  to  Calais, 
but  I  suffered  so  much  that  nothing,  not  even  a 
coronation,  would  induce  me  to  cross  again,  if  I 
live  to  the  age  of  Methusaleh.' 

These  stories  were  told  with  great  glee,  and 
were  then  considered  to  be  authentic. 
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I  remember  a  peculiar  circumstance  that  day, 
•which  created  surprise,  and  was  much  talked 
about,  and  that  was  that  Lord  Burghersh  dined 
with  the  king  in  plain  travelling  costume,  which 
was,  up  to  that  time,  an  unheard-of  breach  of 
etiquette.  It  was  the  more  the  subject  of  re- 
mark because  Lord  Brougham  had  been  there  a 
few  weeks  before,  had  paid  his  respects  to  His 
Majesty,  had  been  admitted  to  a  lengthened 
interview  on  the  afternoon,  but  had  not  been 
honoured  by  an  invitation  to  dinner,  because, 
as  was  said,  he  had  no  uniform  or  court  dress 
with  him. 

To  have  seen,  as  I  did  with  my  own  - 
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Lord  Brougham,  in  his  veritable  plaid  trousers, 
which  anyone  who  has  seen  Henry  Brougham's 
caricature  will  remember,  calling  upon  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  was 
indeed  a  sight  worthy  of  note.  Never,  proba- 
bly, had  enmity — that  is,  political  enmity — been 
more  bitter  than  between  these  two  members 
of  the  opponent  parties  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and  now  that  the  Henry  Brougham  of  former 
times — Queen  Caroline's  Brougham,  Brougham 
of  the  Reform  Bill  of  '32 — should  actually  step 
over  the  threshold  to  pay  his  respects  to  that 
'  illustrious  duke '  who  had  been  the  object  of 
his  utmost  scorn,  I  should  sooner  have  ex- 
pected fire  and  water  to  mingle  ;  but  so  it  was 
with  that  most  versatile  of  versatile  men. 

He  and  the  dignified,  '  illustrious '  old  Tory 
duke  had  actually  become  friends;  and,  indeed, 
with  the  other  grand  old  '  Iron  Duke  '  of  that 
party,  there  was  a  closer  union.  I  have  heard, 
'  Brougham,  at  the  last,  almost  worshipped  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.' 

I,  like  others,  was  surprised  that  Lord  Broug- 
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ham  did  not  dine  with  the  king,  but  I  believe 
the  plaid  trowsers  were  in  the  way.  or,  at 
least,  they  made  a  good  excuse.  There  was 
no  doubt  a  rule,  which  exception  proved  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Westmoreland  (Westmoreland 
he  then  was,  but  the  king  always  called  him 
Burghersh)  ;  but  then  Lord  Westmoreland  was 
a  bosom  friend.  I  remember  the  rule  was  also 
broken  in  the  case  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell, 
who,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Germans,  made 
his  appearance,  not  merely  in  plain  clothes, 
but  exactly  as  H.  B.  drew  him,  without  any 
braces,  and  with  a  visible  shirt  in  the  interreg- 
num between  waistcoat  and  trowsers  when  he 
raised  his  arm  (as  he  often  did)  to  give  effect 
to  any  assertion.  But  the  strict  etiquette  was 
then  evaded  by  the  king's  dining  at  one  of 
the  small  country  palaces  in  the  '  Georgen- 
Garten  ;'  and,  besides  that,  Sir  Charles  Wether- 
ell was  not  only  an  old  personal  friend,  but 
the  King's  legal  adviser,  and,  if  not  the  keeper 
of  the  king's  conscience,  at  least  he  was  the 
keeper  of  many  of  His  ^Majesty's  secrets. 
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When  the  old  secretary  was  ill  or  absent,  I 
was  called  at  times  to  do  the  English  corre- 
spondence. I  had  no  need  of  being  fumigated, 
for  I  was  no  smoker,  and  so  1  presented  myself 
at  the  time  appointed,  and  was  always  ad- 
mitted as  the  clock  struck  the  hour  named. 
The  king,  still  in  bed,  used  to  open  all  his 
letters,  and  then,  as  he  could  not  see  to  read, 
hand  them  over  to  the  secretary. 

I  remember  the  first  one  I  saw  was  from 
the  late  Duke  of  Rutland.  I  took  it  from  the 
king's  hands,  and  began : 

'  Sire,'  but  got  no  further. 

'  Well,  go  on,'  said  the  king. 

'  I  can't,  sir.' 

'  Why  not  V 

'  I  can't  make  it  out.' 

'  It's  very  easy.' 

'  Yes,  sir ;  I  daresay,  when  you  know  it ; 
but  1  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  it.' 

The  Duke  of  Rutland  wrote  nothing  clearly, 
but  he  had  a  peculiarity  of  turning  up  his 
i's  and  dotting  them  without  taking  the  pen 
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from  the  paper.  Let  anyone  try  this  in  the 
case  of  the  words  I  had  to  read  that  day,  and 
he  will  see  the  difficulty. 

'  Sire, 

*  The  tidings  Your  Majesty  is  pleased 
to  give  are  indefinite  in  regard/  etc. 

The  words  at  first  looked  like  extraordinary 
hieroglyphics.  The  king  did  not  get  impatient 
or  irritable  with  me  (as  I  know  he  did  with 
his  German  secretary),  but  rather  laughed  at 
my  confusion.  However,  in  a  moment  I  saw 
the  peculiarity  in  the  dotting  of  the  i's,  and 
then  all  went  swimmingly. 

Lady  Jersey's  was  also  a  difficult  letter  to 
read,  though  for  another  reason.  The  writing- 
was  clear,  the  hand  elegant  and  ladylike,  but 
she  used  many  abbreviations,  many  nick-names, 
and  many  mere  initials.  Of  course  I  made 
out  •  Pam,'  and  '  Johnny,'  (Russell)  and  '  Old 
Charley,'  (Wetherell)  and  '  Soapy  Sam,'  and 
other  of  the  more  noted  characters ;  but  there 
were  some  of  the  high  aristocracy  with  whose 
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sobriquets  I  was  not  so  well  acquainted,  and 
1  had  to  stop  short  and  spell  them  out,  and 
leave  them  to  His  Majesty's  explanation. 

Lady  Jersey  was  one  of  the  king's  chief 
correspondents,  who  kept  him  au  fait  of  all 
that  took  place — and  of  much,  I  believe,  that 
never  took  place — in  the  circle  of  the  haute 
voice  of  England. 

The  king  was  much  pleased  and  interested 
in  her  letters,  and  always  made  very  compli- 
mentary remarks  and  told  me  he  looked  upon 
her  as  a  deeply  intelligent  politician. 

The  dear  old  Duchess  of  Gloucester's  writing 
was  very  indistinct,  but  it  was  the  regular, 
shaky  hand  of  an  old  lady.  The  letters  were 
interesting,  as  they  always  breathed  warmth 
and  affection,  particularly  in  regard  to  her  dear 
blind  nephew  and  the  royal  children. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  hand  was  very 
hard  to  make  out.  I  only  saw  some  letters 
of  his  later  years.  One  that  was  sent  to  me 
in  answer  to  my  notice  of  the  king's  death — 
a  fac-simile  of  which  I  have  given  at  length 
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at  the  end  of  this  book — I  sent  round  a  table 
for  inspection,  and  not  a  single  person  was  able 
to  make  out  the  signature,  but  at  last  one  said. 
1  Why,  it  looks  something  like  Wellington  :' 
Of  course  little  thinking  it  possible  that  the 
Great  Duke  could  have  written  to  me. 

Lord  Strangford's  (His  Majesty's  chief  corre- 
spondent) was  the  hurried  scrawl  of  a  hasty 
and  voluminous  writer,  full  of  serious  discussion 
and  also  of  political  fan.  Seeing  some  of  the 
'  budgets '  that  he  wrote,  and  the  difficulty  the 
old  German  secretary  had  in  making  out  the 
*  bomb-rushers '  and  other  words  that  I  helped 
him  to  correct  in  one  letter,  I  often  wondered 
what  a  hash  he  must  have  made  of  many  other 
long  letters,  and  how  much  of  important,  as 
well  as  amusing,  matter  the  old  king  must  have 
lost  when  there  was  no  Englishman  at  hand  to 
decipher  the  peculiarity  of  an  English  scrawl ; 
and  so,  no  doubt,  many  such  sentences,  after 
being  studied  by  the  secretary  in  his  private 
room  and  found  to  be  hopeless,  were  left  out 
altogether. 
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The  most  beautiful  letters,  of  which  I  had 
the  honour  of  reading  several,  both  as  to  pen- 
manship and  choice  language,  were  those  of 
the  late  Queen  of  Holland,  who  was  a  popular 
correspondent  on  all  the  political  news  of 
Europe,  as  Lady  Jersey  was  upon  English  mat- 
ters, and  I  never  remember  to  have  detected  a 
line,  nor  even,  I  may  say,  a  word  that  was  not 
perfect  English.  I  think  I  may  say  Her  Ma- 
jesty's letters  were  exactly  like  herself — stately, 
dignified,  not  to  say  prim,  and  right  queenly. 
They  were  all  written  in  our  language,  and 
ODly  such  as  a  foreigner  would  write,  never 
bending  to  a  joke,  no  such  thing  as  abbrevia- 
tion, or  any  expression  that  could  have  been 
taught  by  any  but  the  strictest  mistress  of  the 
language — in  fact,  they  were  too  correct,  too 
pure,  too  good,  I  may  almost  say,  ever  to  have 
been  written  by  an  Englishwoman. 

When  letters  were  done,  I  read  parts  of  the 
debates  in  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons, 
and  often  and  often,  in  the  middle  of  a  speech, 
I  saw  His  Majesty's  eyes  close  and  head  nod. 
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I  then  at  first  used  to  stop,  when  it  was  a  case 
of « the  silence  awoke  the  little  judge,'  and  His 
Majesty,  pretending  he  was  shutting  his  eyes 
to  listen,  used  to  say,  '  Go  on  ;'  so,  after  one  or 
two  instances  of  this,  I  used  to  continue  to  read 
Lord  So-and-so's  speech,  eyen  though  my  royal 
master  began  to  snore.  When  I  came  to  an 
end,  and  was  silent,  he  always  said, '  Go  on ;' 
and  if  I  answered,  '  That's  all,  sir,'  he  used  to 
say, 

'  Ah,  yery  interesting !  Xow  see  what's 
o'clock.  I  think  it  must  be  time  for  the  com- 
mandant.' 

If  I  told  him,  '  Xo,  sir,  it's  only  half-past  ten,' 
or,  '  It  wants  twenty  minutes  to  eleven,'  His 
Majesty  would  say, 

•  Well,  doctor,  now  let  us  have  a  look  at  the 
police  reports ;  there's  always  something  strik- 
ing there — there  one  sees  life  and  character.* 
And  I  must  say  that  His  Majesty  was  really 
interested,  and,  often  as  I  found  him  go  to  sleep 
over  a  debate,  1  never  remember  him  to  have 
napped  over  a  police  report. 
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On  the  subject  of  correspondence,  I  may  here 
mention  that  the  Hof-Marskall  came  in  one  day, 
bearing  in  his  hand  a  large  despatch,  with  a 
broad  black  rim  of  deep  mourning.  It  was  the 
official  announcement,  brought  by  a  special 
messenger,  of  the  death  of  an  old  Arch-duchess 
of  Austria,  which  had  been  known  as  ordinary 
news  for  the  last  week. 

The  king,  who  had  sent  out  invitations  for  a 
great  court  ball,  for  which  all  preparation  had 
been  made  for  the  next  night,  did  not  want 
any  untimely  interruption,  and  said,  without 
breaking  the  seal, 

'  There,  there,  take  it  away — I  know  all  about 
it — let  her  die  next  week.' 

As  there  is  an  attempt  just  now,  in  the  Radi- 
cal tendency  of  the  day,  to  tamper  with  the 
sanctity  of  kinship,  and  to  upset  the  old  mar- 
riage law  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  as 
many  fear  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  get  in  the 
small  end  of  the  wedge  by  which  to  lever  an 
opening  for  Continental  licences  in  our  own, 
until  now,  highly  favoured  social  life,  I  deem  it 
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right  to  submit  a  few  of  my  experiences  in  a 
foreign  land  to  the  consideration  of  any  reader 
who  may  be  a  supporter  of  the  proposed  mea- 
sure to  permit  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister. 

I  admit  that  I  do  this  under  the  feeling, 
which  I  believe  to  be  very  general,  that  it  is 
not  a  mere  question  of  the  point  immediately 
brought  forward,  but  that,  if  this  is  passed,  it 
will  lead  to  far  greater  changes,  and  by  degrees 
to  a  similarity  in  all  the  ways  referring  to 
marriage  and  divorce  which  are  actually  legaliz- 
ed, or  to  be  obtained  by  dispensation,  in  other 
countries. 

In  most  parts  of  Germany,  I  believe  in  all.  any 
man  may  many  any  woman  within  any  degrees 
of  affinity  or  consanguinity:  in  fact,  any  woman 
whatever,  even  his  grandmother,  if  so  inclined, 
provided  he  has  the  consent  of  his  parents,  or, 
in  case  of  those  parents  being  no  longer  in 
the  land  of  the  living,  then  the  consent  of  his 
guardians  or  trustees. 

I  once  had  the  honour  cf  beine:  invited  to 
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celebrate  the  'Vorfeier'  by  a  banquet  one  even- 
ing, and  to  attend  the  marriage  ceremony  the 
next  morning  between  the  second  son  of  a 
senator  in  one  of  the  free  towns — quite  a  young 
man — and  his  rich,  widowed  aunt,  some  years 
older  than  himself.  I  sat  next  to  the  bride- 
elect,  who  had  her  intended,  young,  unbearded 
lover,  on  the  other  side,  and  I  could  not  help 
witnessing  all  the  billing  and  cooing,  and  pretty 
little  playful  tricks  that  went  on  during  the 
whole  of  dinner. 

They  sat  hand  clasped  in  hand,  which  they 
only  released  now  and  then  to  allow  them  to 
satisfy  nature,  in  taking  some  necessary  food. 
Afterwards,  they  had  reserved  seats  on  a  raised 
sofa,  where  they  sat  with  arms  round  each 
other's  waist,  and  where  they  received  a  sort 
of  homage  from  their  guests,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  carry  on,  between  themselves,  and  with 
any  ot  their  friends,  constant  osculation  in  face 
of  the  whole  company,  the  elderly  bride  appear- 
ing to  take  a  decided  lead. 

To  me,  it  was  loathsome.     Are  we  to  come 
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to  that  ?  So  much  for  a  man  marrying  his  atmt 
in  a  Protestant  country  by  law  !  And  a  man 
can  equally  rnarry  his  niece  by  the  same  law. 
By  dispensation  a  man  can  many  his  niece  in 
a  Roman  Catholic  country.  In  fact,  a  long* 
purse  can  do  most  things  in  the  Church  of 
Rome — so  a  Roman  Catholic  lady  told  me. 

I  stayed  some  time  in  the  house  with  her. 
She,  as  a  rich  young  orphan  of  sixteen,  was 
forced  to  marry  her  uncle,  who  was  her  trustee. 
He  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  dispensation 
with  her  money.  Once  in  possession,  he  squan- 
dered her  fortune,  treated  her  very  badly,  and 
at  last  deserted  her,  leaving  her  but  a  small 
pittance  for  herself  and  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom  was  deaf  and  dumb. 

She  had  no  relations  and  no  friends  to  advise 
her,  and  had  no  money  to  take  legal  measures, 
and  so  she  was  contented  to  live  in  a  quiet  way 
in  the  pension  where  I  met  her.  Do  we  wish 
such  a  Continental  practice  introduced  into 
England  .; 

But  will  not  the  marriage  with  a  deceased 
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wife's  sister,  if  once  allowed,  lead  to  such 
things?  If  a  man  marries  a  deceased  wife's 
sister,  why  should  not  a  woman  marry  a  de- 
ceased husband's  brother?  If  an  uncle  is  al- 
lowed to  many  his  niece,  why  should  not  an 
aunt  marry  her  nephew  ?  and  so  on  and  so  on 
to  the  very  extremes  of  Continental  licence. 

So  think  some  of  the  greatest  minds  of  our 
age— Earl  Cairns,  Earl  Selborne,  and  Lord 
Denman— and  therefore  oppose  the  bills.  So 
thought  Lord  Chancellor  Campbell,  and  gave 
his  reason,  which  I  like  to  quote  in  opposition 
to  our  royal  princes,  who  seem  to  have  no  fear 
of  admitting  into  England  the  loose  marriage 
law  of  their  German  cousins. 

Lord  Campbell  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
he  considered  the  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister  entirely  a  woman's  question.  He 
would  not  pretend  to  bring  forward  any  reli- 
gious argument,  as  some  did ;  in  fact,  he  would 
bring  no  argument  at  all,  but  simply  say  that, 
as  long  as  he  saw  the  very  great  majority  of 
the  women  of  England  were  against  the  mea- 
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sure,  in  due  deference  to  them  he  should  vote 
against  it.  Should  they  come  round  and  ask 
for  it,  then  he  would  immediately  give  in  and 
do  his  best  to  bring  about  a  change  of  the  law. 
Looseness  as  to  marriage  is  sure  to  bring  about 
looseness  as  to  divorce.  Experience  everywhere 
shows  this ;  and,  after  a  long  residence  in  Ger- 
many, I  can  give  many  instances.  Incompat- 
ibility of  temper  is  a  very  common  cause  ot 
divorce,  and  indeed,  when  both  parties  are  ot 
the  same  mind,  there  is  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
annulling  a  marriage,  and  this  is  often  done  quite 
amicably. 

I  remember  at  a  watering-place  having  a 
certain  noted  authoress  pointed  out  to  me,  who, 
I  was  told,  the  night  before  had  played  whist 
with  one  who  was  her  husband,  and  two  who 
had  been  her  husbands,  but  had  been  amicably 
divorced !  I  was  walking  once  with  a  friend 
on  the  Bruhl  Terrace  at  Dresden,  and  I  saw 
three  persons  coming  up  in  interesting  and 
merry  conversation — a  gentleman  with  a  lady 
on   his   arm,  and  another   gentleman   laughing 
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and  talking  on  the  other  side.  My  friend 
nudged  me,  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 

'  Look  at  these  people  coming,  and  I'll  tell  you 
something  about  them  when  they  have  passed. 

That  is  Count with  his  wife  on  his  arm ;  the 

man  on  the  other  side  was  formerly  her  husband, 
when  the  present  husband  used  to  be  "unat- 
tached," and  to  attend  as  "  cavalicre  "  at  her 
side.  All  was  amicably  arranged,  and  she  mar- 
ried the  man  who  had  caused  her  to  be  divorced 
from  her  former  husband.  But  "  all's  well  that 
ends  well ;"  the  three  seem  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  present  arrangement,  and  it  is  said 
the  husband  had  another  "  faire  ladye  "  in  his 
eye,  and  was  not  at  all  displeased  to  be  set  free 
to  pay  his  addresses  to  her.' 

Surely  this  state  of  things  makes  what  we  call 
'  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony '  little  better  than 
temporary  concubinage. 

I  knew  a  case  of  an  old  count  who  had  con- 
tracted a  '  manage  de  convenance '  with  a 
handsome   young   wife   of    the    burgher   class, 
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who  bad  been  forced  into  bis  arms  by  ber  ■worldly 
and  beartless  parents.  Two  cbildren  were  bora 
to  bim  in  bis  old  age,  for  whom  in  due  time  be 
sougbt  a  tutor,  and  a  good-looking  former 
admirer  of  tbe  countess,  believed  to  bave  been 
once  engaged  to  ber,  obtained  tbe  situation. 
Sbortly  afterwards  tbe  young  people  eloped. 
Tbe  old  man  brought  bis  action,  wbicb  was 
undefended,  and  a  divorce  was  obtained.  Tbe 
old  count's  conscience  smote  bim;  be  felt  be 
bad  separated  two  loving  hearts,  and  it  grieved 
bim  to  hear  that  they  were  living  in  sin  and 
penury,  and  he  resolved  to  make  them  amends. 
He  offered  them  an  allowance,  and  enabled 
them  to  many,  and  afterwards  had  his  former 
wife,  the  mother  of  his  children,  to  visit  him 
annually  at  his  house  with  her  husband,  and 
tbe  old  man's  latter  days  were  said  to  bave 
been  made  specially  happy  by  this  special  and 
unparalleled  act  of  benevolence. 

I  knew  another  case  in  high  society  where  a 
once  loving   couple,   who    had    been    married 
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some  years,  constantly  quarrelled,  and,  feeling- 
that  their  tempers  were  incompatible,  they 
came  to  an  amicable  divorce. 

When  the  deed  was  done,  the  husband,  feel- 
ing still  the  tenderness  of  his  old  love,  asked 
where  she  was  going  to  live.  She  did  not 
know.  '  Then  you  had  better  come  back  and 
live  with  me.'  She  went — gladly,  and,  when  I 
saw  them,  they  had  passed  some  years  in  the 
happiest  state  of  concubinage,  in  which  she  had 
borne  him  three  or  four  illegitimate  children. 
It  was  said,  and  it  really  seemed  so,  the  great 
fault  had  been  on  her  side,  and,  when  she  was 
fast  bound,  she  never  controlled  her  temper, 
but,  as  soon  as  she  felt  she  might  be  turned 
afloat  any  day,  she  knew  how  to  keep  on  her 
best  behaviour,  and  acted  always  as  the  loving 
spouse  and  careful  mother. 

I  dined  at  the  king's  table  with  a  serene 
highness  and  her  husband.  Shortly  afterwards 
they  were  divorced  by  mutual  consent  for  in- 
compatibility of  temper,  and  she    returned   to 
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her  own  parents  and  resumed  her  own  maiden 
and  princely  name. 

After  some  years  I  met  them  again  at  dinner 
at  the  palace.  Their  old  love  had  revived; 
they  found  they  could  not  live  without  each 
other;  they  had  been  formally  and  solemnly 
married  a  second  time,  and  said  that  their  new 
state  was  one  continuous  honeymoon. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  only  one  of  the  cases 
mentioned  which  any  with  English  feelings  will 
not  repudiate,  and  so  I  trust  more  and  more 
will  be  induced  to  oppose  the  opening  of  the 
floodgates  by  the  present  measure,  which,  in- 
troduced, I  believe,  for  the  private  satisfaction 
of  the  few  who  have  broken  the  law,  would 
sweep  away  the  safeguards  of  domestic  happi- 
ness for  many  who  desire  to  uphold  the  law 
under  which  our  country  has  been  more  blessed 
in  regard  to  the  relations  of  marriage  than  any 
other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

One  of  the  Russian  minister-plenipotentiaries  of 
our  time  was  rather  a  noted  character,  very 
much  so — in  his  own  eyes.  He  was  very  polite, 
but  rather  overpowering,  not  to  say  overbear- 
ing. He  might — no  doubt  in  his  own  idea — 
have  set  the  Leine,  and  theXeva,*  and  even  the 
Thames  on  fire,  if  the  chance  had  been  given 
him,  and  if,  as  he  thought,  talking  would  do  it. 

He  knew  everything,  could  do  everything,, 
could  settle  everything,  could  settle  Europe, 
could  settle  the  Eastern  question,  could  settle 
the  world.  I  remember  meeting  him  at  a  small 
dinner  at  the  Dutch  minister  s.  His  tongue  ran 
on  most  glibly,  and  to  my  idea,  on  his  particular 
*  A  stream  that  runs  through  Hanover. 
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subject,  most  sensibly.  The  affairs  of  the  East 
were  discussed.  It  was  some  years  before  the 
Crimean  campaign,  but  the  great  storm  was 
then  gathering  thickly  around.  He  said  'Russia 
did  not  want  Turkey,  nor  a  second  seat  of 
empire  at  Constantinople.  They  were  only  de- 
termined nobody  else  should  have  it.  They 
certainly  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  Turks  out 
of  Europe,  and  to  have  the  legitimate  protec- 
torate of  the  Christians  in  the  East,  and  they 
thought  Europe  ought  to  see  the  reasonableness 
of  this.     They  had  no  wish  to  provoke  a  war.' 

In  fact,  if  Ms  plan  were  but  adopted,  war, 
with  all  its  horrors,  would  be  prevented  alto- 
gether. He  proposed  (and  he  knew  Russia 
would  be  satisfied !)  that  Constantinople  should 
be  made  a  free  open  port,  like  one  of  the  Hanse- 
atic  towns,  under  guarantee  and  protection  of 
the  Great  Powers.  Now,  was  this  his  country's 
opinion  ?  was  it  even  his  own  private  opinion  ? 
'Credat  Judaeus  Apella.'  I  am  afraid  I  must 
add,  '  Non  ego.'  However  much  I  might  ap- 
prove of  the  plan,  if  possible,  I  am  afraid  he 
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-was  exercising  the  office  that  O'Connell  gave 
to  diplomatists,  'men  paid  to  tell  lies  for  their 
country.' 

O'Connell  was  a  man  who  was  supposed 
to  know  what  he  was  talking  about,  but  by 
many  it  was  said  that  he  told  lies,  and  the 
people  knew  he  told  lies,  and  still  he  went  on 
telliug  lies,  and  he  knew  that  the  people  knew 
that  he  told  lies,  still  he  told  lies ;  and  he  knew 
that  the  people  knew  that  he  knew  that  they 
knew  that  he  told  lies,  and  still  he  told  lies ; 
and  considering  the  notorious  views  of  Russian 
ambition  in  the  East,  as  estimated  by  all  other 
nations  from  time  immemorial,  I  could  not  help 
thinking,  not  only  that  this  plenipotentiary 
stated  what  he  knew  to  be  untrue,  but  that  he 
repeated  his  statement  again  and  again  persis- 
tently, though  probably  aware  that  we  must 
know  that  he  was  not  speaking  the  truth.  It 
seemed  to  us  a  case  of  O'Connell  over  again. 

But  wise  as  our  diplomatic  friend  was,  know- 
ing everything,  according  to  his  own  idea,  like 
many  foreigners,  he  was  taken  in  by  one  of  his 
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own  serfs,  who  acted  as  his  jiiger,  and  attended 
him  at  every  chasse.  One  day  the  king  had  a 
large  party  to  drive  an  extensive  tract  of 
country  for  stags,  boar,  foxes,  and  hares.  His 
excellency  got  his  directions,  and  posted  off  to 
his  place  with  his  jiiger  carrying  his  two  guns, 
bags,  and  ammunition.  The  shooters  were 
ranged  in  one  long  line,  quite  out  of  speaking- 
distance,  and  indeed  only  just  visible  to  each 
other,  and  strict  injunctions  were  given,  that 
when  once  the  trumpet  had  sounded  to  give 
notice  that  the  beaters  were  on  the  move,  no 
one  was  to  stir  from  his  position. 

The  j'ager  began  to  load  his  master's  gun ; 
but,  to  his  utter  dismay,  found  he  had  forgotten 
his  bullets — plenty  of  powder,  but  no  bullets. 
It  was  before  the  time  of  breechloaders  and 
cartridges — what  was  to  be  done  ?  It  was  as 
much  as  his  place  was  worth,  it  was  as  much 
as  his  life  was  worth — or  at  least  as  his  skin 
was  worth — to  confess  his  stupidity  to  his 
irascible  and  imperious  master.  The  cat,  the 
irons,   the  mines,   Siberia's   horrors,  all  flashed 
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upon  his  mind;  but  something  must  be  done, 
and  quickly.  A  bright  thought  struck  him :  he 
would  put  three  charges  of  powder  in ;  the 
shock  might  confuse  his  master's  judgment. 
It  was  done,  and  the  result  was  watched  with 
intense  anxiety. 

'  Boar,'  soon  afterwards  whispered  the  man, 
;  boar,  your  excellency,  on  the  right.' 

Bang !  and  his  excellency  was  half  knocked 
backwards.  Bang  again,  and  the  same  shock, 
and  the  boar  of  course  bolted  off  unscathed. 

*  What  the  is  in  the  rifle,  Ivan  1     My 

teeth  are  half  smashed.' 

•  Xothing,'  said  the  man,  too  truly,  but  not 
meaning  anything.  '  I  think  it  must  be  the 
rheumatism ;  your  excellency  complained  of 
stiffness  this  morning.  Your  excellency  could 
not  hare  held  the  rifle  firm.' 

His  excellency  seemed  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
planation, bathed  his  face  with  snow,  rubbed 
his  shoulder,  took  the  second  rifle,  established 
himself  again,  with  back  hid  against  a  tree  and 
legs  in  a  ditch,  while  Ivan  lay  on  his  stomach 
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in  the  high  grass  eagerly  on  the  watch,  with 
practised  eye  piercing  to  the  horizon,  like  his 
master,  but  with  very  different  feelings  of  hope 
and  fear. 

To  his  great  relief  and  his  master's  great 
disgust,  half-hour  after  half-honr  passed  away 
without  any  of  the  animals  which  they  had 
seen  skulking  along  coming  within  shot,  and 
the  bugle  sounded  recalling  all  the  scattered 
sportsmen  to  the  point  of  assembly  for  luncheon. 
His  excellency  went  into  the  king's  tent,  Ivau 
rushed  off  to  one  of  His  Majesty's  jagers. 

'  Here,  old  fellow,  your  bore  is  the  same  as 
mine:  give  us  some  bullets;'  and  he  told  the 
story  which  the  j'ager,  a  great  friend  of  mine, 
recounted  to  me,  and  I  have  here  recorded. 
The  extra  charges  were  withdrawn,  the  rifle 
was  properly  loaded  and  ready  for  action  after 
luncheon,  and  poor  Ivan  breathed  again.  His 
brains  had  carried  him  through  his  first  trial. 
The  deuce  was  in  it  if  he  could  not  make  out 
something  to  humbug  his  master,  supposing  him 
to   make    any   remark   upon   the    shots    going 
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glibly  in  the  afternoon.  Ivan  was  the  hero  of 
the  back  tent  that  day.  His  story  "went  ronnd 
with  their  horns  of  lager-bier,  cheers  for  the 
past  and  good  wishes  for  the  afternoon  went 
with  him.  Little  idea  did  the  grandees  have 
of  the  cause  of  their  attendants'  jollity.  Ivan 
had  a  narrow  squeak  for  it. 

The  game  was  all  laid  out  for  the  inspection 
and  discussion  of  the  shooters.  A  few  boar, 
sundry  roe,  some  foxes,  a  good  many  hares,  two 
old  carrion  crows,  and  a  magpie !  Those  who 
have  not  been  out  sporting  with  foreigners  must 
know  that  all  is  fish  for  their  nets,  and  all  birds 
and  beasts,  large  and  small,  are  game.  We 
may  smile  at  the  contents  of  a  bag,  but  really 
we  should  do  well  to  follow  them  in  this  case 
of  carrion  crows,  not  perhaps  bring  them  home, 
but  shoot  them  when  possible,  for  nobody  knows, 
till  he  has  actually  seen  them  at  work  or  found 
the  debris  of  broken  eggs  on  a  bank,  the  de- 
struction they  do  to  the  coveys  before  they  are 
hatched,  and  also  to  the  young  partridges. 
Before  luncheon  all  went  to  see  the  display, 
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to  talk  over  the  sport,  and  to  claim  their  own 
victims.  The  old  king  had  killed  the  most,  but 
His  Majesty  had  peculiar  advantages.  A  little 
shed  was  made  for  him,  built  up  in  front  as  a 
security  against  attacks  of  wounded  animals  ;  a 
window  opened  about  four  feet  from  the  ground 
on  which  he  could  rest  his  rifle,  while  he  sat  in 
his  comfortable  arm-chair  with  a  nice  stove 
behind  him  to  keep  the  life  in  his  aged  limbs 
during  the  commonly  bitter  cold  of  a  shooting 
day  in  a  German  winter.  Two  jagers  stood 
behind  to  load  and  hand  the  guns,  and  one, 
the  special  favourite,  used  often  to  direct  His 
Majesty  when  to  fire. 

The  old  man,  who  was  quite  blind  in  one 
eye,  and  could  see  little  out  of  the  other,  en- 
joyed his  chasse,  and  went  out  with  his  invited 
party  up  to  his  last  year,  but  he  could  see 
nothing  on  the  wing,  and  so  never  attempted  a 
flying  shot ;  but  a  sort  of  maze  was  made  with 
nets  for  a  good  quarter  of  a  mile  on  each  side 
of  his,  strictly  speaking,  •  shooting-box,'  which 
contracted   gradually  into   a  single    run,   and 
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then  opened  into  a  sort  of  pen,  extending  about 
forty  yards  square,  and  there  His  Majesty  filled 
his  bag.  The  animals  were  driven  by  the 
shouting  beaters  down  these  runs  into  the  open 
area,  and  as  they  ran  swiftly  by  (His  Majesty 
could  see  nothing  unless  it  was  in  motion,  and 
even  then  often  had  advice  when  to  fire  from 
his  j'ager  behind  him)  many  a  noble  stag  and 
infuriated  boar  succumbed  to  the  royal  rifle. 
If  they  were  wounded,  some  keeper  rushed  out 
and  gave  the  coup  de  grace  with  his  hanger,  and 
it  was  said  that  sometimes,  when  they  were 
missed,  they  were  driven  back  by  the  beaters, 
and,  without  having  their  skins  broken,  were 
still  despatched  and  counted  amongst  the  royal 
victims. 

This  day  the  king  was  in  high  spirits,  as  not 
only  his  own  but  the  general  bag  was  un- 
usually good.  When  the  heads  were  claimed, 
there  was  a  goodly  number,  and  only  one  of 
the  party  had  to  admit  that,  for  some  unac- 
countable reason,  his  contribution  was  '  nil.'  Of 
course,  some  good  or  ill-natured  friend  imme- 
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diately  reported  this  fact  to  the  king,  who  had 
his  heel  ready  to  stamp  on  the  poor  Russian 
minister's  corn,  and  it  came  down  with  in- 
creased effect  and  redoubled  banter,  when  it 
was  seen  that  it  had  been  no  blank  day  in  one 
sense,  for  the  results  of  shots,  though  unattend- 
ed by  success  in  regard  to  head  of  game,  were 
plainly  marked  on  the  swelled  and  blackened 
face  of  the  disconcerted  guest. 

The  minister,  who  thought  he  knew  and 
could  do  everything,  never  probably  felt  so 
small  in  his  life,  and  the  king,  being  in  one  of 
his  jocular,  not  to  say  bullying,  humours,  and 
seeing  his  guest's  annoyance,  never  let  him 
alone  for  an  instant.  His  Majesty  knew  where 
the  shoe  pinched,  and  he  constantly  trod  upon 
the  sore  part. 

'  Never  mind,  my  friend,'  he  said  at  last ; 
'  have  another  glass  of  champagne  ;  it  helps  to 
make  the  powder  straight ;  we  shall  all  get  a 
good  drive  after  luncheon.'  And  off  they  started 
to  their  places. 

Ivan  had  his  head  up  and  was  in  high  spirits ; 
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he  trudged  behind  his  downcast  master,  with 
his  two  guns  properly  loaded,  and  plenty  more 
ammunition  in  the  bag.  When  they  got  to 
their  places,  his  excellency,  still  rather  nervous 
after  his  failure  in  the  morning  and  the  painful 
result  of  what  Ivan  attributed  to  rheumatism, 
told  his  man  to  take  the  gun  and  have  the  first 
shot,  while  he  would  rest  behind  a  tree. 

Ivan  jumped  into  the  dry  ditch,  drew  out  his 
hanger,  stuck  it  in  the  ground  by  his  side, 
and,  making  a  peephole  through  the  rushes 
growing  on  the  bank,  prepared  for  any  skulk- 
ing game,  great  or  small.  Nor  had  he  long  to 
wait,  for  a  grand  old  tusker  came  straight  at 
him.  Bang  went  the  first  ban-el,  and  the  beast 
went  head  over  heels,  but  was  up  again  in  a 
moment  and  in  full  course  at  his  enemy,  who 
had  shown  himself.  Bang  went  his  second 
ban-el,  and  the  boar  rolled  down  the  bank  to 
his  feet,  desperately  wounded,  but  more  for- 
midable in  his  death  agony.  Fortunately,  the 
hanger  was  within  reach,  and  in  a  moment  was 
plunged  into  the  beast's  heart. 
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The  baron  was  enchanted ;  even  Ivan's 
'  ruse,'  had  it  been  divulged,  would  have  been 
pardoned ;  all  idea  of  rheumatism  and  kicking 
gun  was  dissipated  on  the  moment,  and  the 
second  rifle  was  taken  in  hand.  The  drive  was 
most  fortunate,  large  and  small  game  came 
apace,  and  the  baron  shot  with  unusual  skill. 
At  the  end  he  was  the  hero  of  the  day,  both 
as  to  number  and  size  of  the  slain.  Ivan's 
grand  boar  was  reckoned  among  the  baron's 
victims.  Ivan  did  not  say  a  word,  whatever 
he  might  have  thought,  but  he  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag  afterwards  to  his  familiar  friends, 
and  amongst  them  to  my  friend,  the  king's 
jager,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  His 
Majesty  heard  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth. 

Ivan  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  day's  ad- 
ventures that  his  '  ruse '  in  the  morning  was 
not  detected,  and  that  he  was  a  double  hero 
amongst  his  comrades  for  the  two  exploits  ;  but 
he  did  not  want  any  further  investigation,  not 
even   to   assert  his  own  rights.     He  knew  he 
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had  escaped  by  'the  skin  of  his  teeth.',  His 
feeling  was,  '  Don't  stir  the  matter ;  it  may — 
have  unpleasant  consequences.'  He  had  the 
advantage  of  his  master  in  the  case  of  the  gun, 
he  was  quite  willing  that  his  master  should  have 
advantage  of  him  in  the  case  of  the  boar — if  he 
liked  it.  I  think  we  shall  all  be  convinced  that 
Ivan  the  serf  was  not  such  a  fool  as  he  looked. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 

For  those  who  have  not  been  at  a  German 
ehasse — I  mean  as  they  were  forty  years  ago 
(things,  of  course,  may  have  changed  by  this 
time) — I  think  a  description  of  a  private  hunting 
party,  as  it  was  always  called  if  they  spoke  of 
it  in  English,  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

When  I  first  arrived  in  Hanover,  and  found 
that  in  my  new  office  I  had  scarcely  anything 
to  do,  having  no  district,  no  schools,  no  poor, 
and  only  one  service  in  the  palace  on  Sunday 
to  a  congregation  of  about  five  and  thirty  to 
forty,  half  of  them  the  king's  servants  and  their 
families,  1  set  to  work  hard  with  a  German  and 
also  with  a  Hebrew  master;  but  that,  of  course, 
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left  me  much  time  for  recreation,  and  as  an 
Englishman,  being  supposed,  of  course,  to  be  a 
sportsman,  I  was  asked  by  a  committee  of  which 
the  old  Minister  of  War  and  two  or  three 
attaches  of  different  legations  were  members, 
to  take  a  share  in  a  chasse  of  about  two 
thousand  acres  ten  to  twelve  miles  from  Han- 
over, where  they  said  there  was  every  sort  of 
covert  and  every  sort  of  game,  grouse,  par- 
tridges, snipe,  wild  duck,  foxes,  roe,  sometimes 
a  boar,  and  now  and  then  a  stray  stag  or  deer. 
All  seemed  charming ;  the  subscription,  to  my 
surprise,  was  very  little,  and  I  thankfully  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  membership,  and  looked 
forward  to  recreation  one  or  two  days  a  week 
during  the  shooting  season. 

The  thing  did  not  turn  out  so  'couleur  de 
rose '  as  had  been  described.  There  was  cer- 
tainly every  species  of  game  mentioned ;  the 
'  terrain '  of  the  manor  was  excellent,  but  for 
cheapness  they  had  admitted  too  many  shooters. 
The  charge  for  the  whole  was,  if  I  remember 
right,  only  forty   Louis   d'or,  and,  if  this   had 
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been  taken  by  a  party  of  four,  and  preserved 
and  worked  in  a  sportsmanlike  way,  it  might 
have  held  a  splendid  head  of  all  sorts  of  game  ; 
but  there  were  ten  original  shareholders,  and 
each  might,  take  in  a  friend,  so  that  made 
twenty  gnns,  many  of  whom  went  on  all  the 
days  which  the  rules  permitted — I  think  it  was 
three  a  week,  and  all  of  whom  went  for  the 
few  general  drives. 

So,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  game  became 
very  scarce  ;  the  grouse  almost  disappeared ;  the 
coveys  were  *  few  and  far  between,'  and  after 
two  years  the  whole  thing  collapsed.  However, 
those  who  often  went  over  and  worked  hard 
had  good  amusement.  I  remember  my  friend 
Hylton  Jolliffe,  who  was  then  learning  his  pro- 
fession with  the  Guards,  and  was  indefatigable 
in  working  the  manor  every  day  that  was  per- 
mitted from  morning  till  night,  got  during  the 
season  thirty-six  grouse,  thirty-six  partridges, 
and  thirty-six  head  of  other  game,  including 
three  roe,  sundry  foxes,  one  boar,  and  one 
deer. 
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The  dress  of  our  friends  was  to  me  at  first 
a  great  curiosity,  particularly  in  the  winter. 
The  Tyrolese  costume,  grey  coat  turned  up 
with  green,  billycock  hat  and  green  feather, 
seemed  a  sine  qua  non  with  the  sportsman  ;  but 
it  as  little  made  him  a  marksman,  in  the  case  of 
the  majority,  as  does  the  straight  powder  which 
some  young  men  are  persuaded  to  take  out 
with  them  in  England.  Another  friend  of  mine, 
an  attache,  who  dressed  in  the  height  of  the 
fashion  as  a  sportsman,  and  talked  of  the  great 
things  he  did  in  his  own  distant  country  and  on 
his  own  manor,  where  he  had  game  great  and 
small,  got,  I  believe,  nothing  during  the  season 
out  of  our  manor,  which  was  overworked,  and 
over  which  every  species  of  ground  or  winged 
game  became  very  wild. 

I  believed  my  enthusiastic  little  friend's  shoot- 
ing stories  on  his  own  manor,  as  little  as  I  did 
one  thing  which  he  told  me  he  did  before  he 
Avent  out  shooting.  I  am  afraid  his  imagination 
sometimes  ran  away  with  him.  He  dined  with 
me  one  night,  in  order  to  make  out  our  plans 
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for  a  shooting-  party  the  next  day.  After  coffee, 
the  servant  brought  him  a  liqueur-glass,  and 
some  '  Glenlivat'  For  a  wonder,  at  first  he  ad- 
mitted he  did  not  know  what  it  was.  For  a 
wonder,  for  he  generally  knew  everything. 
I  told  him  it  was  a  first-rate  species  of 
whisky,  which  a  friend  of  mine  had  sent  me 
from  Scotland,  and  I  added  that,  if  he  did  not 
know  it,  he  must  be  cautious,  for  it  was  very 
strong. 

'  Oh !  de  whisky,'  he  said.  *Si  je  le  con- 
nais  !  Certainment ;'  and  he  added,  '  J'en  bois 
quelque  fois  quatorze  verres  avant  d'aller  a  la 
chasse  dans  mon  pays.'  '  I  drink  fourteen  g] 
in  the  morning  before  1  go  out  shooting  in  my 
country ;'  and  he  tossed  off  the  whole  glass. 
You  may  conceive,  if  you  can,  the  extra- 
ordinaiy  effect. 

I  thought  he  would  have  burst;  I  thought 
his  whole  inside  would  have  been  turned  out. 
He  coughed,  he  twisted,  he  writhed ;  but  even 
then  he  did  not  admit  that  he  was  deceived, 
and  knew  nothing  about  it.     He  merely  owned 
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'  It  certainly  was  strong ;  and  had  gone  down 
the  wrong  way  !'  I  knew  he  had  not  got  over 
it  when  I  called  the  next  morning,  to  take  him 
over  to  our  manor  for  our  day's  sport.  He  said 
nothing,  and  I  said  nothing.  We  had  our  walk. 
I  shot  little,  but  he  shot  nothing. 

I  was  always  amused  at  the  little  man ;  for 
a>  he  knew,  as  he  thought,  everything,  he 
would  try  everything ;  and  he  entered  into  our 
Christmas  games  with  great  enthusiasm.  I 
showed  him  how  to  put  one  foot  against  the 
wall,  and  to  turn  round  and  jump  over  it  with- 
out moving  it  from  the  wall.  He  tried  it, 
caught  his  leg,  and  tumbled  on  his  knees.  I 
showed  him  how  to  spring  from  the  wall  by 
his  forehead,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him, 
and  he  tumbled  upon  his  nose.  He  bobbed 
for  apples  in  a  tub  of  water,  and  then  pulled 
one  with  his  teeth  from  a  pyramid  of  flour. 
The  result  everyone  knows.  He  followed  us, 
as  we  showed  him  how  to  sit  cross-legged  on 
a  broomstick,  placed  on  two  chairs,  over  a 
swinging,  large   washing-basket,  resting  with 
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a  stick  on  the  ground,  with  which  he  was  to 
knock  off  four  gloves  on  the  corners  of  the 
chairs.  He  tried,  like  a  man,  but  always  fell, 
without  securing  one  glove,  into  the  washing- 
basket  ;  and  he  caused  as  much  fun  to  us  as 
did  the  old  knight  in  their  washing-basket 
to  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  And  so  he 
went  on  :  always  amused  and  amusing. 

He  was  delighted  when  we  gave  him,  at  his  re- 
quest, what  he  called  an  English  '  Blumboudin ;' 
and  it  was  brought  to  the  table  in  flaming  ex- 
cellence. And  when  we  came  to  the  snap- 
dragon, and,  afterwards,  the  salt  and  the  white 
night-caps,  he  went  into  ecstasy,  and  said  he 
should  introduce  all  these  games  when  he  went 
to  his  own  place  the  next  winter.  Great  geniuses 
are  said  to  clash ;  and  so  it  seemed  here,  for 
his  words  had  been  almost  anticipated  by  a 
certain  Will  Shakespeare,  from  whom  I  am  sure 
he  did  not  take  them — 

1  Let  us  every  one  go  home, 
And  laugh  this  sport  o'er  by  a  country  fire.' 

I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  my  friend. 
VOL.  I.  O. 
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A  little  time  back,  I  saw  he  was  appointed  as 
ambassador  to  some  court. 

I  wish  he  would  come  to  England,  and  talk 
over  'merry,  merry  days'  at  Hanover.  Should 
these  'Reminiscences'  chance  to  meet  his  eye, 
I  hope  he  will  not  be  offended  at  my  recording 
some  of  his  exploits. 

Each  man  at  the  chasse  seemed  hung,  not 
in  chains,  but  in  straps ;  a  thick  one  from  the 
right  shoulder  carried  a  long,  curious-looking, 
sack-like  article,  made  from  the  whole  skin  of 
a  badger,  in  which  was  placed  a  horn  with 
powder,  a  bag  for  shot,  often  with  an  old  pipe- 
bowl  for  measure  (there  were  no  breech-loaders 
and  cartridges  in  those  days),  a  quantity  of  old 
paper  for  ramming-down,  a  box  of  copper-caps, 
a  piece  of  cord,  and  a  many-bladed  knife;  a 
dirty  old  pocket-handkerchief,  and  some  extra 
mittens,  some  bread  and  cheese,  and  last,  but 
certainly  not  least,  a  German  sausage  ;  hanging 
low  and  very  uncomfortably,  one  would  think, 
and  all  jumbled  together,  so  that  the  opera- 
tion of  loading,  diving  into  the  heterogeneous 
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mass,  and  drawing  out  one  after  another  the 
necessary  ingredients — if  they  may  so  be  called 
— of  the  charge  became  a  tedious  matter. 
When  it  was  done,  and  measured  by  the  fingers 
on  the  ramrod,  probably  one  barrel  had  twice 
as  much  paper  (wadding),  torn  off  indiscrimin- 
ately from  the  piece,  and  half  as  much  more 
shot  (measured  generally  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand)  than  the  other ;  but  these  were  quite 
minor  considerations,  not  supposed  to  interfere 
with  the  range,  or  to  give  apprehension  of 
bursting. 

There  was  another  strap  coming  from  the  left 
shoulder  and  crossing  the  other  on  the  breast, 
from  which  was  suspended  a  formidable  hanger, 
really  a  useful  article  in  case  of  conflict  with 
some  wounded  wild  boar.  The  invariable,  in- 
dispensable vade-mecum  hung  round  the  neck  by 
a  cord,  handy  for  the  mouth,  and  able  to  be 
dropped  without  danger  of  breaking,  in  case  of 
any  sudden  emergency  (always  announced  by 
shrieks  from  the  bevy  of  beaters)  of  preparation 
for   small   game,  or  defence  against  infuriated 
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large  game.  The  tobacco-pouch  hung  from  an- 
other coloured  cord,  with  tassel  and  picker, 
round  the  neck,  and  in  this  was  always  a  day's 
supply,  which  even  in  these  times  would  astonish 
a  non-smoker.  Many  carried  under  their  left 
arm  another  square-netted  string  bag,  with 
knots  and  loops  for  the  heads  of  their  private 
game. 

From  the  neck  again  hung  a  large  extra  pair 
of  woollen  gloves  without  fingers,  gladly  drawn 
on  when  a  halt  was  called,  probably  in  the  open, 
for  about  an  hour,  while  the  beaters  made  their 
circle  and  finished  their  drive.  And  lastly,  to 
complete  this  winter  costume  of  one  of  the 
hunting-ipa.Yty,  a  large  strap  round  the  waist  held 
a  muff,  which  rested  on  the  protuberance  before, 
and  at  which  I  laughed  exceedingly  when  I 
first  saw  my  friend  appear,  but  envied  him  ex- 
ceedingly when  I  had  been  standing  for  an 
hour  or  so  on  the  watch  for  the  game  which  did 
not  come,  with  a  cutting  easterly  wind  and  a 
thermometer  about  8°  Fahrenheit.  That  was 
with   us  the  worst  sort  of  weather  we  experi- 
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enced  in  northern  Germany;  the  blasts  from  the 
Russian  steppes  cut  through  everything  except 
muffs  and  skins,  whereas  when  the  mercury 
went  to  our  zero,  and  even  lower,  it  was  always 
charming  weather,  clear,  sunshiny,  still  and  ex- 
hilarating ;  but,  as  we  could  not  order  this  when 
fixing  the  day  of  our  chasse,  we  were  always 
obliged  to  prepare  for  the  worst,  and,  after  my 
first  day's  experience,  I  was  glad  to  follow  my 
friend's  example,  and  to  dress  as  the  others  did 
even  to  the  muff. 

There  were  also  other  paraphernalia  besides 
those  I  have  mentioned,  flaps  from  the  caps  for 
the  ears,  heavy  comforters  round  the  neck, 
Hungarian  untanned  skin  coats,  with  variegated 
ornaments  in  many  coloured  worsted,  and  often 
with  the  arms  of  the  noble  baron  who  wore 
them,  as  if  he  were  a  herald  of  old  :  there  were 
Bulgarian  embroidered  stockings  of  a  sort  of 
felt  cloth  coming  Avell  over  the  knees,  with 
short  boots  of  untanned  hide,  with  the  fur  in- 
side ;  some  also  wore  goggles  against  the  sleet 
(a  very  sensible  thing  too),  and  really  with   all 
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their  accoutrements  they  looked  something  be- 
tween Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  diver  of  the 
Polytechnic. 

The  first  time  I  went  out  in  the  winter,  I  was 
not  prepared  with  furs,  and  having  no  idea  that 
double  and  treble  woollen  clothes  will  not  keep 
out  a  wet  blast  from  the  east,  I  could  not  hold 
out,  and  after  an  hour's  waiting  at  my  post  in 
the  open,  where  there  was  nothing  but  a  ditch 
in  which  I  could  only  shelter  one  part  of  my 
body,  I  committed  what  seemed  to  be  consider- 
ed a  terrible  breach  of  the  rules  by  moving, 
with  my  young  brother,  a  cadet  in  the  Wool- 
wich Academy,  onwards  out  of  the  line,  about 
one  hundred  yards  in  front,  to  a  pile  of  turf,  be- 
hind which  we  took  shelter  ;  but,  by  doing  this, 
my  brother  got  a  shot  at  a  hare  which  might, 
perhaps,  if  he  had  not  killed  it,  have  gone  on  to 
my  neighbour  to  the  right,  and  have  fallen  to 
his  gun. 

Of  course  I  saw  this  when  it  Avas  remarked  to 
me  at  the  end  of  the  drive  by  the  old  gentleman 
who  had  waited  patiently  in  the  cold  for  more 
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than  an  hour,  and  had  not  fired  off  his  gun. 
The  hare  teas  going  in  his  direction.  I  made 
an  abject  apology,  which  was  most  kindly 
accepted.  After  shooting  this  hare,  which  cer- 
tainly by  rights  ought  to  have  been  left  to  his 
neighbour,  I  saw  my  young  brother  rush  up  to 
his  neighbour  and  excitedly  ask  for  something, 
which  seemed  to  be  supplied,  and,  upon  asking 
what  he  had  done,  I  heard  that  in  his  hurry  in 
the  morning,  after  filling  his  powder-flask,  he 
had  left  the  unscrewed  top  with  the  measure  on 
the  table  at  home. 

In  great  delight  at  hitting  his  first  shot  at  a 
German  shooting-party,  and  without  a  thought 
of  taking  the  bread  out  of  another  sportsman's 
mouth,  he  ran  up  to  his  old  neighbour — when  he 
found  he  had  no  means  of  loading  again,  and 
of  being  ready  for  the  beaters,  who  were  draw- 
ing near,  and  might  stir  more  game — and  he 
said  (as  he  told  me), 

'  Here,  old  chap,  make  haste,  give  us  some 
"  pulver,"  will  you  ?' — one  of  the  few  words  of 
German  he  knew. 
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Most  kindly  the  old  gentleman  dived  into  his 
long  bag  and  emptied  a  charge  of  powder  into 
my  young  brother's  gun,  who  just  knew  enough 
to  say,  '  Danke,  old  fellow,'  and  rushed  back  to 
his  place. 

When  he  told  me  this,  I  asked  in  horror, 

'  Don't  you  know  who  that  is  1  Why,  that 
is  the  old  minister  of  war,  Count ' 

'  How  should  I  know  the  old  chap,'  said  the 
lad, '  in  that  toggery  1  Why,  I  thought  he  was 
some  old  clod ' 

Of  course  I  had  to  repeat  my  apology  and 
explanation,  and  brought  the  young  cadet  to 
speak  for  himself  to  the  old  general,  and  no- 
thing could  have  been  kinder  than  the  dear  old 
man's  manner,  and  encouragement,  and  advice 
to  the  bewildered  embryo  of  his  profession. 
'  He  liked  to  see  his  spirit,  and  he  counselled 
him  in  perfect  English  to  go  on  and  prosper  as 
a  sportsman,  and  he  hoped  he  would  have  the 
chance  that  day  of  testing  his  shooting,  and 
perhaps  his  courage,  by  tackling  a  good  old 
tusker.' 
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'  All  soldiers  ought  to  be  sportsmen,  not  only 
for  amusement  in  wild  quarters,  but  as  good 
training  for  the  duties  aDd  difficulties  of  the 
field  in  campaigning  life.' 

We  went  home  early  that  day,  carrying  our 
single  trophy.  Having  no  furs,  we  could  not 
stand  the  cold,  and  so  we  did  not  wait  for  the 
last  drive.  We  left  the  old  count  sitting  in  his 
ditch,  with  his  head  just  above  the  bank,  girded 
like  an  old  mummy,  and  apparently  insensible 
to  the  cutting  wind,  his  gun  at  his  side,  his 
hanger  stuck  in  the  ground  in  case  of  attack, 
patience  itself,  with  the  eternal  soothing,  not  to 
say  stupefying,  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

We  heard  afterwards  they  killed  three  foxes, 
sundry  hares,  a  couple  of  roe,  and  a  duck  or 
two,  not  to  mention  a  few  little  birds,  and  so 
they  were  well  contented,  having  realised  more 
than  a  victim  for  each  gun  (what  will  present 
battue- shooters  think  of  this?),  and  paid  the 
expenses  of  their  day's  sport,  seven-and-six- 
pence  being  about  the  market  price  for  a  roe, 
and    three-and-sixpence    each    for    the    foxes. 
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which  were   much  in  demand   for  schoolboys* 
caps,  and  pouches,  and  gloves. 

I  was  glad  afterwards  that  no  fox  came  near 
me.  I  might  have  been  tempted — no  doubt  I 
should  have  been  tempted — to  draw  my  trigger. 
Now  I  can  thankfully  record  that  I  never  im- 
brued my  hands  in  the  blood  of  this  noted 
animal  by  committing  the — to  us— horrible  crime 
of  shooting  him.  Nothing  of  that  sort  lies  upon 
my  conscience.  I  do  not  deny,  but  of  course 
rather  glory  in  it,  that  I  have  joined  in  many  a 
who-oop !  in  Old  England,  but  that  was  when 
the  general  marauder  of  many  months  got  his- 
desserts  at  last,  and  the  general  verdict  was, 
'  sarved  him  right.' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Once,  and  only  once,  I  accepted  an  invitatioa 
from  a  kind  old  land-baron  to  drive  fourteen 
miles  to  take  part  in  a  partridge-shooting  ex- 
pedition on  his  estate.  We  arrived  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  the  time  appointed,  and 
found  our  hearty  old  friend  already  on  the 
look-out  for  us,  and  he  gave  us  a  good,  Wardle- 
like  welcome ;  shooters — much  in  the  costume 
I  have  already  described,  barring,  in  the  milder 
season,  the  muffs,  mittens,  and  comforters — and 
keepers,  and  beaters  were  all  ready  for  the 
start. 

There  was  also  a  dog,  such  as  1  had  never 
seen   before,  with  a  double   nose   and   a  very 
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short  tail,  cut  off,  as  I  was  told,  because  it  tired 
him  wagging  in  a  long  day — a  long-haired, 
why  grey  beast — something,  as  appeared  to 
me,  between  a  lurcher  and  a  bull-dog.  My  old 
friend  told  me  he  was  a  thoroughbred  Russian 
pointer. 

What  the  dog  was  capable  of,  I  cannot  say  ; 
for  he  certainly  had  not  a  chance  of  making  a 
point,  and,  as  to  ranging,  he  was  never  given 
the  opportunity,  for,  if  he  attempted  to  go  more 
than  ten  yards  from  his  master,  there  was  a 
constant  shout,  '  Fido '  (what  a  name  for 
a  pointer !)  '  zu-r-r-r-iick,  verpfluchter  Kerl, 
zu-r-r-r-iick,  du  kriegst's,  du  Satan,  zu-r-r-r-iick 
— horst  du  wohl,  zu-r-r-r-iick  !'  ('  Come  back, 
cursed  rascal,  come  back ;  you'll  catch  it,  you, 
Satan,  come  back — do  you  hear,  come  back  !') 
No  doubt,  if  there  had  been  any  birds,  this 
shouting  would  have  driven  them  away. 

We  had  walked  about  two  hours  and  seen 
nothing.  We  spread  out  over  the  field.  I  was 
on  one  extremity,  Fido  and  his  vociferating 
master  on  the  other  side.     I  spied  a  covey  of 
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red-legged  running  in  a  furrow;  it  was  within 
shot,  and  I  hastened  on  to  put  it  up,  but  it 
merely  ran  on  and  on,  and  at  last  got  up  out  of 
shot. 

I  came  in  for  not  a  little  banter  from  our 
host  '  because  I  was  not  sportsman  enough  to 
make  a  bag  when  I  had  the  opportunity.  I 
might  have  killed  most  of  them,  and  now  per- 
haps we  should  never  see  them  again ;  it  was 
not  likely  they  would  be  coaxed  back  that 
evening,  however  quiet  we  were,  and  his  neigh- 
bour, an  enemy,  always  on  the  watch  when  we 
had  a  shooting-party,  might  put  them  hi  the 
pot  that  very  evening.'  But  no,  there  was  hope 
still ;  hark !  there  was  a  cry,  a  sort  of  view- 
halloa,  and  a  boy  was  seen  running  at  full 
speed.  His  father  (one  of  the  scouts,  posted 
on  a  hill  to  stop  and  turn  birds,  if  possible,  on 
the  edge  of  the  manor)  had  marked  the  covey 
down.     It  was  still  on  Herr  Baron's  land. 

Now  there  was  a  council  of  war  ;  the  matter 
was  discussed — though  the  birds  were  nearly  a 
mile   off—  with  bated  breath  and  almost   in   a 
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whisper.  We  must  surround  them ;  four  guns 
surround  them !  take  up  our  positions  at  the 
corners  of  the  field,  and  walk  up  to  each  other 
with  guns  at  full  cock. 

It  took  some  time  to  carry  out  the  order  ;  one 
by  one  we  got  to  our  places,  and  then  the 
signal  was  given.  Stealthily  we  marched  to- 
wards each  other — the  birds  in  the  hot  sunny 
day  lay  wondrously  well ;  we  had  them  in  our 
middle.  When  we  were  facing  each  other, 
about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  apart,  they 
rose  near  me,  but  flew  straight  at  one  of 
the  ministers  in  the  other  corner.  I  could  not 
shoot  for  fear  of  hitting  his  excellency.  His 
excellency  fired  both  barrels,  and — missed. 

Now  they  were  followed  with  anxious  eyes  ; 
they  flew  over  a  couple  of  fields,  and  then  got 
lower  and  lower,  and  seemed  about  to  settle. 
'  Da,  da,'  whispered  our  host,  with  outstretched 
hand  following  the  birds,  and  '  Da,  da,'  accom- 
panied the  movement  every  time  they  seemed 
about  to  settle.  At  last  he  marked  them  down, 
and,  with  an  air  of  deep  earnestness,  whispered 
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again,  '  Da,  da,  nun  sitzen  sie  '  ('  Xow  they  are 
down.') 

Of  course  I  had  only  one  idea — to  follow 
them.  But  no,  the  birds  were  down.  Xow  was 
the  shooters'  time — for  luncb.  Down  they  sat, 
unbuckled  all  the  paraphernalia,  pulled  out  the 
sausage  and  clasp-knives,  and  after  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  food  discussion,  in  which  curiously 
enough  I  came  in  again  for  the  banter,  because 
I  had  not  shot  at  first  and  bagged  half  the 
covey,  instead  of  the  Minister,  who  seemed  to 
me  to  deserve  it  more,  for  he  had  shot  both 
barrels,  and  had  missed  them. 

Sausages  being  dispatched,  pipes  were  drawn 
out,  and  the  party  began  to  look  at  their  noses 
and  smoke  the  calumet  in  silence.  I  was  amused 
and  by  no  means  offended  at  the  good-natured 
innuendoes  of  the  pastor's  remissness  in  letting 
off  the  covey.  The  pipes  soothed  everything, 
and  the  horns,  which  Avent  round  freely,  filled 
with  I  really  do  not  remember  what  liquor,  con- 
duced to  make  all  go  '  merry  as  a  marriage 
bell,'  and  I  began  to  think  and  almost  to  hope 
VOL.  I.  E 
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that  we  had  done  enough  for  this  hot  day,  when 
our  host  jumped  up  like  a  young  one,  and 
said, 

'  Allons,  mes  amis,  en  avant  marchons.  We 
must  not  let  the  covey  off.  We  shall  have  them 
now.  They  are  all  down  there.  They'll  lie 
close  in  the  afternoon  sun.  We  must  circum- 
vent them  as  before.' 

4  'Twas  said,  and  'twas  done.'  We  made  the 
round ;  we  took  our  places  at  the  extremities ; 
we  moved  on  and  on,  guns  in  hand  at  full-cock  ; 
we  came  nearer  and  nearer :  we  came  close ; 
we  threw  up  our  guns  on  our  shoulders. 

Some  laughed,  some  swore,  'potstausend.'  The 
birds  were  flown,  or  had  strayed.  The  covey 
must  have  gone  over  the  boundary.  It  was 
lost  for  the  day,  perhaps  for  ever;  for  their 
neighbour  might  pot  it.  What  was  to  be 
done?  There  was  another  hour.  The  spinny 
must  be  tried.  *  En  avant,  mes  amis  !'  was  again 
the  cry.  Our  old  host  led  the  way,  panting 
with  excitement,  and  running  down  with  per- 
spiration.    Close   upon  his   heels  we  followed. 
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A  brook  and  marsh  seemed  to  stop  the  way, 
but  there  was  no  question  of  seeking  a  ford. 
1  Accoutred  as  he  was,  he  plunged  in,'  over  his 
ankles  ;  we  followed  suit. 

The  beaters  were  sent  into  the  thicket,  the 
guests  were  posted  without.  Bang,  bang  went 
four  barrels,  and  a  roe  was  the  victim.  There 
was  a  supply  for  the  house,  and  our  host  was 
satisfied  !  Bang,  bang  again  from  four  barrels, 
and  a  fox  was  carried  out  by  a  keeper  in 
triumph.  Our  host  was  elated.  Two  or  three 
more  head  of  small  game,  or  at  least  '  buds,' 
and  our  first  day's  partridye-sh.ootmg  was  at  an 
end.  It  was  *  lucus  a  non,'  for  partridge  there 
was  none  in  the  bag. 

I  told  this  story  to  our  minister,  Mr.  Bligh, 
when  I  got  home,  and  he  capped  it  by  saying 
that  a  few  days  before  he  was  shooting  with 

a  friend  of  his,  Count  .     They  were  also 

ranged  in  line — five  guns,  including  the  head- 
keeper,  with  his  double-barrel.  "When  they 
moved  on,  all  of  a  sudden  the  keeper  rushed 
forward,  actually  iu  front  of  him  (Mr.  B.),  shot 
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and  killed  six  partridges,  which  he  had  seen 

running  down  between  the  turnips.     Count 

came  up,  and  slapped  Mr.  Bligh  on  the  shoulder, 
saying, 

'  There's  a  keeper  for  you !  What  a  sight  he 
has!  He  spied  the  whole  covey  moving,  and 
killed  half  of  them.' 

'  Well,'  said  Mr.  Bligh,  '  I  can't  join  in  com- 
plimenting your  keeper.  In  our  country,  they 
don't  carry  guns  when  guests  are  there,  and 
certainly,  if  they  did,  would  never  take  a  shot 
from  one  of  their  master's  part}'.' 

'  Oh  !  but  you  didn't  see  them ;  you  might 
have  lost  them  ;  et  six  ;i  la  fois,  mon  ami,  six  a 
la  fois  !' 

The  incidents  of  Mr.  Bligh's  day  and  ours 
were  somewhat  similar.  The  bag,  as  to  head 
of  game,  barring  the  keeper's  pot-shot,  about 
equal,  averaging  one  head  for  each  gun.  But 
he  beat  us  in  one  point,  for  while  our  land- 
baron  only  gave  us  sausage  in  the  open,  his 
count  took  his  party  back  to  the  Schloss  for 
regular  luncheon,  where,  in  addition   to  other 
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delicacies,  there  waa  a  large  dish  of  pounded 
sugar  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  in  -which  were 
moving  some  nondescript  forms,  proved  upon 
close  inspection  to  be  black  and  yellow  slugs 
from  the  woods,  mingling  their  slinie  with  the 
sugar  as  they  crawled  and  crystallised  them- 
selves into  a  struggling  mass.  They  were  to 
be  eaten,  'All  alive  oh,'  like  oysters,  by  the 
count's  consumptive  daughter,  and  by  any 
others  who  liked  to  try  a  novel  experiment. 
The  real  animals  were  said  to  be  more  efficaci- 
ous than  the  '  Schnecken  Saft '  (snail  juice)  sold 
by  the  chemists  for  persons  of  weak  chests 
or  lungs.     Chacun  a  son  gout ! 

The  above  recorded  '  creta  notcunda  dies ' 
was  my  first  and  last  participation  in  any 
partridge-tskooiing  expedition  (so  called)  on  a 
German  land-baron's  estate.  The  game  cer- 
tainly was  not  worth  the  candle,  particularly 
to  one  who  had  been  accustomed,  as  I  had,  to 
some  of  the  best,  if  not,  at  that  time,  the  best 
shooting  in  England ;  for  I  was  curate  at 
on    Colville   before   I  went    to    Hanover, 
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the  parish  of  Colonel  (afterwards  General) 
Hall ;  and  I  was  constantly  invited  to  his 
great  days.  After  them  I  always  had  more 
game  given  me  than  the  produce  of  a  whole 
day's  sport  over  the  German  Baron's  manor. 
My  curate's  larder  was  a  sight  during  the 
whole  winter,  for  the  colonel's  order  to  his 
keeper  at  the  end  of  the  day  was  always, 
'  Take  two  brace  of  pheasants,  two  brace  of 
hares,  and  six  couple  of  rabbits  up  to  Mr. 
Wilkinson's.' 

I  may  here  mention  that  his  head-keeper  at 
that  time — whom  many  now  alive  may  re- 
member— was  a  character,  spoilt  perhaps  by 
the  great  sums  given  him  by  the  guests,  from 
dukes  downwards.  He  was  independent  com- 
mander-in-chief on  shooting  days  over  all 
comers,  and  each  vied  with  the  other  to  get 
a  good  place  from  the  autocrat. 

Many  no  doubt  have  heard,  but  history  has 
nowhere  recorded,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  black 
and  white,  a  noted  arrangement  by  which  Mr. 
,  without  meaning  any  impudence,  but  in 
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his  characteristic  war,  gave  his  orders  one  day 
to  the  attending  guests.  'Now,  my  lord,  you'll 
please  to  go  with  this  man  ;  and  you,  my  lord, 
with  that ;  and  now,  you  two  dukes,  you  come 
along  o'  me  ;'  and  after  posting  them,  and  find- 
ing that  one  was  not  shooting  well,  he  said  to 
his  under-keeper, '  There — there — there — there's 
that  fellow  in  the  wide-awake '  (one  of  the 
dukes)  *  missing  again.  Move  him,  Bill  ;  he 
ain't  no  use  in  that  'ere  hot  corner.' 

Now,  great  man  as  he  was,  and  very  imperi- 
ous to  many,  and  particularly  to  my  rector,  who 
once,  in  his  hurry,  shot  a  favourite  pied  pheasant, 
which,  before  starting,  he  had  due  command  to 
spare  (a  crime  which  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  shooting  never  forgot  or  forgave),  to  me — 
whom  his  master,  having  known  me  from  my 
childhood,  always  called  Charley,  and  evidently 
favoured — he  was  most  patronizing,  and  always 
put  me  in  a  good  place.  I  offered  him  a  sove- 
reign after  the  first  great  day  of  the  year,  and 
said, 

'Remember,  I  am  not  Duke  of  this,  or  Lord 
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that,  but  only  simply  the  Colonel's  curate,  and 
you  must  not  expect  this  again.' 

'  Lor'  bless  ye,  sir,'  he  said,  patting  me  on  the 
back,  '  don't  mention  it — don't  you  go  for  to  give 
me  nothink ;'  but  at  the  same  time  he  scraped 
the  golden  coin  out  of  my  hand  and  put  it  in 
his  pocket. 

I  took  the  hint,  and  gave  him  nothing  after- 
wards during  the  whole  season,  and  still  always 
found  him  friendly  and  patronizing ;  and  though 
1  do  not  think  he  ever  came  to  church,  saying, 
upon  the  remonstrance  I  ventured  to  make  now 
and  then,  '  Lor'  bless  ye,  sir,  I  knows  my  duty. 
I  must  look  after  my  master's  game,  especially 
on  Sundays,  when  the  poachers  is  about,'  still 
Ave  always  remained  the  best  of  friends,  and  cer- 
tainly on  recreation  days  in  the  shooting-field  it 
was  most  fortunate  for  me  to  have  such  a 
patron. 

Having  had  such  experience  of  keepers  and 
shooting  in  England,  I  was  really  interested  in 
having  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  modes 
of  proceeding   on  the   part   of  our   cousins  in 
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Germany,  and  I  was  thankful  to  my  old  friend 
for  giving  me  the  chance  of  seeing  such  sport  on 
that  September  day.  I  felt  then  '  haec  olim  me- 
minisse  juvabit,'  and  I  have  often  talked  over  and 
enjoyed  the  recollection  of  the  chase  of  the  covey. 
I  considered  myself  privileged,  for  certainly  '  non 
cuivis  contingit;'  but  with  that  experience  there 
will  be  little  surprise  that  I  had  no  wish  to  drive 
thirteen  miles  for  such  pleasure  again. 
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"We  had  a  charming  old  minister  from  Austria, 
a  nobleman  of  ancient  family   and   of  the  old 
school,  with  rings  in  his  ears,  and  a  paving-stone 
with  all  his  quarterings  on  his  forefinger,  kind 
and  courteous  to  all,  not  likely,  as  I  should  have 
thought,  to  have  astonished  any  natives,   but 
quite  fit  and  dignified  enough  to  represent  his 
country  before   the  troublous   times   came  on. 
His  attache  told  me  his  excellency  was  exceed- 
ingly clever,  and  that,  although  he  knew,  as  I 
did,  that  at  our  own  embassy  there  was  little  or 
nothing  to  do,  still  ku  chef  always  found  matter 
for  despatches,  and  although  he  knew  also,  as  I 
did,  from  our  Secretary  of  Legation  when  acting 
charge  d'affaires  in  the  absence  of  our  minister, 
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that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  finding  news  for 
our  Foreign  Office  once  a  month,  still  his  old 
Herr  Baron,  he  said,  always  found  matter  to 
write  about  to  his  Foreign  Office  every  day,  and 
generally  two  foolscap  sheets  of  paper  full,  and 
there  was  nothing  that  was  not  interesting  and 
important. 

If  it  be  granted  that  a  man,  who  has  an  in- 
ventive and  imaginative  mind,  is  a  clever  man, 
and  if  this  old  gentleman  proved  his  inventive 
genius  by  making  much  out  of  nothing  every 
day  on  two  foolscap-sheets  of  paper,  then  he 
was  a  clever  man.  I  am  no  logician  or  mathe- 
matician, I  never  was,  but  I  think  I  may  put 
Q.  E.  D.  at  the  end  of  that.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  a  judge  myself,  for  I  had  little  or  nothing  to 
go  upon.  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  heard  him  say 
more  than  one  sentence  in  my  life,  but  that  was 
often  repeated,  and  pressed  upon  my  recollec- 
tion. It  was,  '  Ah !  monsieur,  charme  d'avoir 
l'honneur  et  plaisir  de  vous  voir.' 

His  excellency  used  to  give  parties  many 
and   sumptuous.      We   always   were    honoured 
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with  invitations.  The  old  baron  stood  at  the 
door,  with  the  greeting  as  above  to  his  guests. 
There  was  no  time  for  conversation.  The 
stream  was  flowing  behind ;  one  was  obliged 
to  move  on  with  it,  and  one  heard,  as  one 
passed  on,  the  same  greeting  to  the  next 
friend — 

'  Ah,  monsieur,  charme  d'avoir  l'honneur  et 
plaisir  de  vous  voir.' 

One  heard  a  sort  of  repeated  echoes,  fainter 
and  fainter,  as  one  got  further  into  the  rooms, 
with  which  each  entering  guest  was  greeted — 

1  Ah,  monsieur,  charme  d'avoir  l'honneur  et 
plaisir  de  vous  voir.' 

The  old  gentleman  lived  at  rather  a  nice 
house  just  outside  the  town  gates,  which,  from 
one  or  two  flowering  bowers,  had  '  Villa  Rosa  ' 
cut  on  the  face  of  it.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
just  over  the  town  ditch,  into  which  ran  sundry 
drains,  and  little  unpleasant  realities  were  some- 
times seen  on  the  surface,  which  made  us  think 
of  it  as  Houndsditch  or  Dog  Dyke,  and  the 
stench,  particularly  in  the  heat  of  summer,  when 
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the  water  was  low  and  the  sun  very  powerful, 
was  sometimes  intolerable.  Horses  actually 
were  unwilling  to  pass  it.  The  old  baron  had 
not  full  experience  of  this,  as  he  was  always  on 
leave  during  the  hottest  months ;  nor  did  the- 
king — who  never  drove  that  way,  even  if  he 
remained  in  Hanover  during  the  summer — smell 
it  with  his  own  nose ;  but  the  report,  perhaps  an 
exaggerated  one,  was  of  course  brought  to  His 
Majesty,  and  he  christened  it  'Villa  Stinka.' 

It  was  very  good,  and  hit  a  blot  exactly.  I 
do  not  consider  it  was  quite  stamping  on  a 
corn,  for  the  old  king  had  such  a  respect  for 
the  good  baron  of  the  old  school  and  his 
charming  wife  that  he  would  never  have  used 
an  offensive  term  to  their  faces  applicable  to 
their  place  and  its  roses,  which  were  rather 
their  hobby  and  their  pride ;  but  of  course 
anything  that  the  king  said  was  carried  like 
wildfire,  particularly  if  it  seemed  a  good  thing, 
among  the  court  party,  and  the  owners  soon 
learnt  from  some  good-natured  or  ill-natured 
friend  how  the  change  of  name  on  their  favour- 
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ite  villa  bad  received  the  indelible  impress  of 
royalty,  and  I  am  sure  they  did  not  realise  the 
idea 

'  What's  in  a  name  ? 
A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet.' 

Dear  old  couple !  their  lot  was  sad.  The 
baroness  was  laid  up  with  a  lingering  illness ; 
her  faithful  and  devoted  consort  fell  and  broke 
his  leg.  Both  lay  for  weeks  in  different  cham- 
bers in  the  same  corridor,  unable  to  communi- 
cate, in  pain  and  loneliness.  All  was  said  to  be 
going  well  with  both  of  them,  and  hopes  were 
entertained  that  they  would  soon  get  out  of 
their  rooms,  or  at  least  one  or  the  other,  for 
mutual  care  and  consolation. 

The  old  baron  began  to  receive  his  visitors, 
and  seemed  pleased  to  hear  the  chat  of  the 
town,  and  the  universal  sympathy  with  his 
misfortune.  One  of  the  king's  chamberlains,  a 
man  noted  for  gossip,  was  one  day  sitting  with 
him,  and  lively  discussions  were  going  on 
when  the  door  opened,  and  the  jager,  an  old 
soldier,  held  the  latch  with  one  hand,  saluted 
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with  the  other,  and,  stiff  as  on  parade,  said 
sloAvly,  but  without  any  excitement  or  disturb- 
ance, 

'Your  Excellency,  her  Excellency  the  gracious 
lady,  the  Baroness-consort,  has  just  walked 
away  with  death  (ist  eben  mit  Tode  abge- 
ganzen).' 

Poor  old  man !  he  never  got  over  the  shock. 
His  wife,  a  good  Protestant,  regular  attendant 
at  the  reformed  church,  was  laid  in  the  Pro- 
testant cemetery.  He  pined,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  sunk  in  his  despondency,  and  was  car- 
ried far  away  to  his  estate,  and  was  laid  in  the 
vault  of  his  ancestors,  in  so-called  Catholic 
precincts,  and  R.  I.  P.  was  graven  upon  his 
tomb.  Did  the  priest  console  his  dying  mo- 
ments, after  impressing  '  the  peace  which  passeth 
all  understanding,'  by  giving  him  the  hope  that 
he  might  look  to  reunion  at  the  throne  of  grace 
with  the  beloved  partner  of  his  earthly  joys 
and  trials  ?  Did  he  permit  him  to  comfort  him- 
self with  the  words,  '  I  shall  go  to  her,  but  she 
shall   not   return   to   me'?     I   trow  not.     The 
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heretic's  bones  were  not  allowed  to  be  laid  by 
his  bones.  '  They  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in 
their  lives,'  but  '  in  their  deaths  they  were — 
divided '  by  the  voice  of  the  so-called  infallible 
church.  Those  whom  God  had  joined  together 
were  by  man's  presumption  put  asunder,  not 
only  in  their  deaths,  but  for  eternity  ! 

Out  upon  such  unscriptural  bigotry  and 
superstition ! 

I  had  another  Protestant  friend  in  Hanover 
who  was  married  to  a  Roman  Catholic.  The 
respective  families  were  very  strong  in  their 
religious  tenets,  and  stringent  conditions  were 
accordingly  drawn  up  in  reference  to  any  issue 
of  the  marriage.  Boys  were  to  follow  the  father 
and  girls  the  mother.  In  due  time  there  were 
various  little  '  olive  branches  round  about  their 
table.'  The  charming  little  girls  far  predomi- 
nated iu  numbers,  and  in  fact,  if  I  remember 
right,  the  only  son  was  cut  off  in  early  years. 
It  was  a  dreadful  wrench  upon  the  father's  heart 
to  look  upon  his  wife  and  daughters,  to  whom 
he  was  affectionately  attached,  and  to  think,  as 
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he  had  been  taught,  that  for  them,  as  being  out 
of  the  pale  of  his  so-called  true  church,  there 
was  no  salvation.     What  was  to  be  done  ? 

His  only  hope  was  in  their  conversion,  and 
to  that  wish  he  devoted  himself  with  ardent, 
unremitting  energy ;  but  every  attempt  was  met 
with  '  My  dear,  it  is  utterly  impossible  ;  we  hold 
to  our  Bible,  and  nothing  more.  We  can't  go 
to  you ;  you  hold  to  the  Bible,  you  can  give  up 
your  tradition  and  come  to  us.' 

•  Come  to  you,  my  dearest !  One  of  my  family 
and  name  turn  Protestant !  You  might  as  well 
think  the  Pope  would  turn!  It  is  impossible! 
My  dearest,  you  must  come  to  us.  You  will 
have  the  Holy  Father's  absolution  for  all  your 
Protestant  errors,  you  will  have  the  benediction 
of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  ensuring  your  sal- 
vation for  eternity: 

1  My  dear,  it  is  impossible ;  and  indeed,  if 
your  earnest  persuasion  were  ever  to  prevail, 
and  you  were  to  get  my  consent  to  be  enrolled 
amongst  your  so-called  good  Catholics,  you 
would  not  like  it ;  you  would  find  that  you  had 
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a  wife  bereft  of  her  senses ;  for,  as  long  as  I 
am  blessed  with  reason,  I  cannot  possibly  be- 
lieve in  winkiug  Madonnas,  and  marvellous 
pictures,  and  wonder-working  Bambinos,  and 
liquefying  blood  of  Januarius,  and  the  incredible, 
laughable  legends  of  the  Rose  of  Lima  &  Co., 
nor  in  what  our  church  calls  "  damnable  heresies 
and  dangerous  deceits,"  nor  in  any  of  the  "  fond 
things  vainly  invented  and  grounded  upon  no 
warranty  of  Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to 
the  word  of  God  "  (Article  22).  My  dear,  it  is 
impossible,  and  I  tell  you  again  and  again  that, 
if  you  succeed  in  my  conversion,  you  would  not 
like  it,  for  you  would  be  linked  for  life  to  a 
wife  without  her  senses.' 

The  more  we  hear  and  read  of  such  alliances, 
entailing  such  distressing  results,  the  more  1 
think  we  must  approve  of  Punch's  advice  to 
persons,  or  at  least  such  persons,  about  to  many, 
*  Don't.' 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  person  we  were  most  intimate  with,  after 
the  members  of  our  own  embassy,  was  the 
Dutch  minister.  He  was  the  son  of  Baron 
Dedel,  who  was  for  some  time  at  Eton,  and 
was  afterwards  minister  for  Holland  at  the  court 
of  St.  James's.  Our  baron  had  passed  many 
years  of  his  youth  in  England,  had  heard  so 
much  about  Eton,  knew  so  much  about  Eton, 
could  talk  and  enjoy  the  peculiar  Eton  '  chaff,' 
then  called  '  Snaffle,'  and  could  tell  so  many 
stories  about  Eton,  that,  as  a  joke,  he  some- 
times passed  himself  off  as  one  of  us,  even 
amongst  Eton  fellows. 

He  was  Attache  in  London  for  many  years, 
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spoke  English  perfectly,  was  a  particular  lover 
of  England  and  all  things  English;  he  was  always 
clean  shaved,  an  English  peculiarity  in  those 
days,  and  in  fact  he  always  aped  English  dress 
and  manners,  though  I  cannot  admit  that  it  was 
done  successfully,  for  Stultz  did  not  make  his 
coats,  nor  Jones  his  trousers,  nor  Hoby  his 
boots ;  still  in  his  way  he  was  thoroughly 
English  to  the  backbone,  I  may  say,  but  not 
from  top  to  toe.  For  one  thing  English  he 
certainly  had  not,  and  that  was  the  aristocratic- 
arched  foot  under  which  the  water  may  run 
without  wetting  it.  His  was  rather  of  the 
round,  elephant  type,  combined  with  the  flat, 
duck  style  adapted  to  Dutch  marshes.  He 
always  wore  very  short  trousers,  and  wrinkled 
boots  never  cleaned  above  the  instep.  This 
attracted  the  eye  from  the  distance,  and  drew 
attention  to  the  extraordinary  foot.  We  often 
laughed  as  some  one  applied  the  riddle  (this 
was  forty  years  ago,  it  may  be  a  Joe-Miller 
now).  It  was  said  first  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  his  grand  deeds ;  Ave  applied  it  to  our 
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friend  in  another  sense  :  Why  was  Baron  Dedel 
like  a  pigeon  pie  ? — Because  of  his  conspicuous 
feats. 

Certainly  Hoby  did  not  make,  and  would  not 
have  made,  the  boots  for  such  feet.  In  fact,  we 
were  told  the  experiment  had  been  tried,  and 
Hoby  had  evaded  the  order.  Hoby  was  noted 
for  his  independence,  and  would  make,  as  the 
tailors  would  and  did,  for  such  a  man  as  Count 
D'Orsay  for  nothing;  but  he  was  indifferent, 
and  would  find  out  a  way  of  declining  the  cus- 
tom of  those,  of  whatever  rank,  whom  Nature 
had  not  favoured  and  who  would  do  him  no 
credit.  Hoby's  man  took  an  order  one  day  from 
a  marching  lieutenant,  who,  being  in  the  crack 
— th  Fusileers,  considered  himself  a  swell,  and 
thought  he  would  patronise  the  great  St.  James's 
Street  tradesman ;  but  Nature  had  given  him  a 
hoof  which  not  even  Hoby  could  embellish,  and 
Hoby,  when  he  saw  the  extraordinary  measure, 
was  determined  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
and  played  his  game  so  well,  that  he  made  the 
cocky  lieutenant  give  him  up,  and  so  got  rid  of 
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the  order  without  betraying  the  offensive  reason 
for  not  carrying  it  out. 

Again  and  again  came  the  lieutenant  to  see 
after  his  boots.  Again  and  again  he  got  the 
civil  answer,  '  Very  sorry,  they  were  not  come 
in  from  the  maker's.' 

The  great-little  man  fumed.  Others  came 
into  the  shop,  suited  themselves,  and  walked  off 
to  the  Mall  in  exquisite  articles  to  their  taste  ;  he 
could  get  nothing  done.  Having  fumed  the  first 
time,  the  next  time  he  boiled  over,  and  thought  it 
right  to  swear.  All  great  men  swore  in  those 
good  (?)  old  times ;  he  must  swear  to  show  his 
consequence.     He  sent  for  the  master. 

'By ,    it   was   d nonsense;  it   was 

infernal  laziness,'  etc.,  etc. 

The  polite  great  bootmaker  saw  he  was  win- 
ning his  day ;  he  took  no  offence,  he  lied  not,  he 
condescended  to  no  such  artifice,  his  bow  was 
polite,  his  smile  scarcely  concealed. 

'Very  sorry — great  deal  of  business — boots 
have  not  come  in  from  the  maker's.' 

'  Boots  be   d ,'   said  the  lieutenant.     He 
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■would  not  take  them  now  if  they  "were  done. 
He  would  never  deal  at  the  shop  again. 

'Here,  Thomas,'  said  the  imperturbable  Mr. 
Hoby,  '  put  up  the  shutters,  it's  all  up  with 
us ;  Lieutenant  Stubbs  has  withdrawn  his 
custom.' 

In  this  or  in  some  such  way,  no  doubt  the 
great  Hoby  had  got  rid  of  the  order  from  our 
friend,  even  though  he  was  a  Dutch  baron.  He 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  at  any 
price,  though  he  would  gladly  have  made  for 
nothing  for  Count  D'Orsay,  or  Lords  Chesterfield 
or  Cantilupe.  It  was  said  to  be  an  understood 
thing  that  Stultz,  Hoby  &  Co.  never  sent  in 
their  bills  to  these  exquisites,  who  might  order 
what  they  liked.  And  so  it  was  always  believed 
that  D'Orsay,  at  least,  if  not  the  others,  managed 
to  live.  If  D'Orsay  did  not  pay  for  anything, 
still  he  brought  grist  to  the  mill.  Where 
D'Orsay  dealt,  many  of  the  butterflies  of  the 
day  thought  they  must  deal ;  what  D'Orsay  wore 
they  must  wear.  The  prices  were  exorbitant. 
Those   who   did   pay,    paid  more  than  doublo 
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Thus  D'Orsay  was  an  advertisement  to  the  great 
tradesmen.     He  got  them  customers. 

There  were  no  placarded  men  in  those  days 
parading  the  streets.  The  tradesmen  were  glad 
to  get  D'Orsay  to  ride  about  the  parks  and 
show  off  their  respective  articles.  He  was  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  Fashion — the  King  of  Dandyism. 
Count  D'Orsay  was  their  sandwich-man. 

Our  friend,  when  attache  in  London,  had 
been  a  great  friend  of  the  notorious  count ;  but 
he  had  not  profited  by  the  exquisite's  acquaint- 
ance as  far  as  style  and  fashion  were  con- 
cerned. 

The  fact  was,  he  was  strictly  '  Dutch  built,' 
and  the  very  best  artistes  of  the  day,  Hoby, 
Stultz  &  Co.,  even  if  they  had  condescended  to 
take  the  foreign  Baron  in  hand,  could  never  have 
made  him  an  Adonis  or  a  D'Orsay.  However, 
he  was  a  sterling  good  fellow.  English,  I  re- 
peat, to  the  backbone ;  English  in  all  his  ways 
and  manners,  barring  some  little  peculiarities 
Avhich  a  foreigner  never  thinks  peculiar,  and 
consequently  never  gets  over,  and  in  regard  to 
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which  a  '  faire  ladyc  '  friend  somewhat  ironically 
called  him  '  the  clean  Dutch  tile.' 

Scarcely  a  day  passed  that  Ave  did  not  meet 
him  in  the  promenade  between  the  town  and 
our  house,  and  joined  him  in  his  regular  daily 
*  constitutional.'  which  was  to  touch  the  barrier 
at  the  end  of  the  '  Allee,'  and  drink  a  glass  of 
water  from  the  noted  pump  at  the  palace  of 
Herrenhausen. 

He  used  at  times  to  rouse  us  up  by  some 
explosive  freaks,  which  we  did  not  think  in 
good  taste,  but  at  which  he  used  to  laugh 
heartily,  as  if  it  was  a  good  joke ;  otherwise  we 
always  enjoyed  our  walks  with  the  good  old 
fellow,  so  full,  as  he  was,  of  dry  wit  and  anec- 
dotes, and  we  lived  with  him  many  years  in 
daily  intercourse,  and  on  terms  of  the  greatest 
intimacy,  always  looking  upon  him  with  real 
esteem  and  regard,  and  quite  recognising  him 
as  one  of  our  small  English  colony. 

Baron  Dedel  was  not  a  rich  man,  but  kind 
and  hospitable ;  his  house  was  small,  and  con- 
sequently  his    dinners    were    small,   generally 
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four,  never  exceeding  eight  persons.  There 
was  no  grand  show  of  choice  silver,  or  rarity 
of  wines,  as  with  other  ambassadors,  but  they 
were  ordinary  family  dinners,  good  enough  for 
anyone,  and  very  sociable,  as  the  conversation 
was  general,  and — the  guests  being  mostly  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  body,  who  had  seen  and 
heard  a  great  deal — interesting  subjects  came 
always  on  the  tapis,  and  there  was  constant 
wit,  anecdote,  and  repartee. 

The  striking  curiosity  that  astonished  me  on 
my  first  invitation  was  that  all  the  party  (we 
were  only  six,  and  all  Excellencies  except  my- 
self), immediately  upon  taking  their  places,  had 
extra  napkins  brought  to  them,  which  they 
tucked  under  their  chins,  and  spread  well  over 
their  protuberances.  I  had  certainly  seen  this 
done  once  before  at  a  large  dinner  at  our  minis- 
ter's, but  that  seemed  an  exceptional  case. 

There  was  a  certain  count  of  such  a  size  that 
he  was  nearly  a  yard  from  the  table.  He  was 
not  an  old  man,  but  a  little  Daniel  Lambert. 
It  seemed  excusable  in  him,  for  he  not  only  ate 
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of  everything,  but  he  ate  from  beginning  to 
end,  as  if  he  was  ravenous,  and  consequently 
the  napkin  came  in  for  a  good  quantity,  which 
would  otherwise  have  spoilt  the  extensive  shirt- 
front  and  white  waistcoat. 

1  Regardez,  monsieur,'  said  the  French  attache, 
who  sat  next  to  me  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table — '  regardez  comme  il  mange  ;  et  jusqu' 
aux  noix,  monsieur,  jusqu'  aux  noix  c'est  la 
meme  chose.' 

The  count  certainly  had  need  of  his  napkin, 
and  1  must  freely  admit,  as  age  has  come  on, 
and  protuberance  has  increased,  I  really  am 
now,  whatever  my  astonishment  and  horror  was 
then,  often  inclined  to  wish  that  napkins  ap- 
pended in  such  a  way  were  the  fashion  for  the 
old  ones,  and  particularly  the  stout  ones. 

It  was  at  Baron  Dedel's  table  that  I  first 
heard  the  story,  afterwards  well  known,  of  the 
three  Majesties,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  at 
Paris  in  the  time  of  its  occupation  by  the  allied 
armies. 
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Their  amusement  was  to  walk  about,  entirely- 
unattended,  all  over  the  town,  to  judge  of  life, 
as  they  said,  amongst  the  teeming  populace. 
One  day  they  had  wandered  far,  and  completely 
lost  themselves,  when  they  pulled  up  a  young 
ouvrier,  in  cap  and  blouse,  and  asked  the  way 
to  the  Tuileries. 

'  Oh,  j'y  vais  justement,  messieurs,  I  will  be 
your  guide ;'  and  the  gay  little  fellow  walked 
by  their  side,  chatting  and  chaffing. 

The  monarchs  were  delighted  with  their 
lively  and  intelligent  companion,  and  in  half- 
an-hour  got  more  out  of  him  regarding  the 
working  classes  (exactly  what  they  wanted  to 
know)  than  they  had  been  able  to  find  out 
through  their  usual  stiff  channels  of  information 
during  the  whole  time  they  had  been  in  Paris. 
After  a  while,  being  encouraged  to  speak  freely, 
their  guide,  without  any  forward  impertinence, 
said, 

'  I  see  Messieurs  are  strangers  at  Paris — may 
I  venture  to  ask  who  you  are  V 
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*  Oh,  I'm  the  Emperor  of  Russia,'  said  Alex- 
ander. 

'  And  I,'  said  Franz,  '  am  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.' 

'  And  I,'  said  the  third,  '  am  the  King  of 
Prussia.' 

1  Hah !  hah !  all  right,'  said  the  little  French- 
man ;  '  no  doubt  you'd  like  to  know  who  I  am. 
Well,  I'm  the  Great  Mogul.' 

Just  then  they  got  to  the  gate  of  the  palace. 
The  orderly  on  the  watch  rushed  in  and  shouted, 
the  guard  turned  out,  their  Majesties  were  duly 
saluted.  The  thought  flashed  like  lightning 
on  the  little  Frenchman.  It  was  true  ;  he  had 
seen  their  pictures  in  the  shop-windows.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  it,  they  were  the  Majesties. 
He  swept  off  his  cap,  and,  with  '  Votre  tres 
humble  obeissant  serviteur,'  he  bolted  as  fast 
as  his  legs  would  cany  him,  bending  down  and 
making  himself  as  small  as  he  could,  evidently 
expecting  the  sentries  would  be  told  to  fire 
upon  him  for  his  impertinence.     It  was  said  the 

T2 
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story  was  told  by  Alexander  himself  at  dinner,. 
and  like  other  good  sayings — and  even  bad 
ones — that  dropped  from  the  lips  of  royalty,  it 
ran  like  wildfire  through  Paris,  and  through  the 
civilized  world. 

Whether  Franz  saw  and  enjoyed  the  joke, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  Historically  he  is 
recorded  as  not  having  been  overburdened  with 
brains ;  in  fact,  none  of  the  Hapsburgs  of  olden 
times  ever  had  that  credit. 

The  present  emperor  is  a  grand  exception. 
I  believe  he  speaks  fluently  the  languages  of 
most  if  not  all  his  subjects,  Germans,  Italians, 
Magyars,  Czechs,  Croats,  etc.,  and  French  and 
English  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  seems  to 
have  discovered,  or  to  have  inherited,  all  the 
talents  of  his  ancestors  which  had  been  long 
hidden  under  a  napkin.  Poor  Kaiser  Franz  I. 
could  not  aspire  to  much,  though  he  certainly 
had  followed  the  army,  and  had  entered  with 
the  allies  upon  the  occupation  of  Paris ;  but,  to 
give  him  his  due,  no  doubt  good-nature  was 
his  forte,  and  perhaps,  in   the  case  of  the  old 
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paternal  government,  that  was  sufficient  He 
was  not  expected  to  set  the  Danube  nor  any 
other  river  on  fire.  In  fact,  brains  on  the  part 
of  royalty  were  little  thought  of  before  the 
seething  times  that  burst  forth  in  '48.  *  Good 
easy  man '  was  supposed — until  democracy  made 
such  a  forward  spring  out  of  its  compressed 
obscurity — to  be  sufficient  for  the  throne  of 
those  parts,  and,  perhaps,  of  others.  The  crown 
or  '  coronet,  tho'  worn  by  a  wig-block,  was  the 
coronet  still,'  and  received  its  deference,  such 
as  it  was.  The  chancellors  were  autocrats ; 
monarchs  were  supposed  to  do  little  but  amuse 
themselves ;  they  were  said  to  live  to  eat  and 
drink. 

•  Mais,'  said  a  noted  person,  '  pauvres  gens 
quest  ce  qu'ils  ont  a  faire !  II  faut  qu'ils 
mangent.' 

Landes-Vater  Franz  I.  seemed  to  be  a  common 
specimen  of  the  time — at  least,  if  what  I  heard 
at  the  Dutch  minister's  table  was  true,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  pretty  good  authority,  as  he  and 
others  had  been  attaches  at  Vienna  when  the 
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negotiations  took  place  for  the  settlement  of 
Europe  after  the  defeat  and  imprisonment  of 
Napoleon  in  1814. 

It  was  said  that  at  one  very  important  council 
which  the  Emperor  attended,  his  chair  was  not 
far  from  the  window,  and  commanded  a  good 
view  of  the  thoroughfare  through  the  court  of 
the  Burg.  His  Majesty  seemed  much  more 
attentive  to  something  outside  than  he  was  to 
Prince  Metternich's  speech ;  but,  when  a  pause 
took  place,  he  evidently  made  a  move  as  if  he 
was  going  to  offer  a  remark,  and  all  of  course 
were  duly  attentive,  when  His  Majesty  said, 

'  It  is  curious,  I  have  been  watching  the  great 
traffic  through  the  palace-yard,  and  I  have 
counted  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  vehi- 
cles that  have  passed  during  the  short  time 
that  the  Prince  Chancellor  has  been  speaking  !' 

At  another  council  the  large  maps  of  Europe 
were  on  the  table,  and  all  were  much  interested 
in  Prince  Metternich's  proposals  for  new  boun- 
daries, and  eagerly  followed  the  chancellor 
while  he  made  his  suggestions  to  cut  off  here 
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and  expand  there,  and  restore  many  provinces 
which  had  been  arbitrarily  allotted  to  some  of 
Napoleon's  new  Kinglets.  The  Emperor,  who 
had  his  own  private  atlas,  and  seemed  quite 
absorbed  in  the  interesting  subject,  all  of  a  sud- 
den quickly  clapped  his  book  together,  saying, 
'  Ich  hob's'  (Ich  hab'es)  '  I  have  it.'  All  turned  to 
His  Majesty,  thinking  a  bright  idea  had  flashed 
upon  the  imperial  brain,  and  Prince  Metternich 
ventured  to  ask  whether  His  Majesty  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  explain,  and  give  the 
court  the  benefit  of  his  suggestion. 

'  Oh  !'  said  the  Emperor,  it  was  not  that ;  he 
had  no  suggestion  to  make.  He  had  been 
watching  a  tiny  little  spider  which  had  been 
creeping  upon  the  edge  of  his  book  all  the  time 
the  prince  had  been  speaking,  and  at  last  it  just 
turned  the  comer  on  to  the  leaves,  and  he 
clapped  it  up,  and  exclaimed,  '  Da  is  er  todt !' 
(There  he  is  dead.) 

The  same  wiseacre  was  one  day  at  the  garden 
of  some  imperial  relation,  where  he  saw  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  a  bird  that  had  been 
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shot  at,  slightly  wounded,  and  taken  in  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  and  was  now  chained  by 
the  leg  to  the  perch. 

'  What  is  that?'  said  His  Imperial  Majesty. 

'  That,  Sire,  is  a  grand  specimen  of  the  eagle 
tribe.' 

'  What,  a  common  eagle  V 

'  No,  Sire  ;  the  great  Kaiser  adler.  The  most 
stately  in  Your  Majesty's  dominions.  He  was 
wounded,  and  so  caught.'     • 

'  Poor  beast,  wounded.  Ah  !  yes,  I  see,  he  has 
lost  a  head.' 

'  Pardon  me,  Sire.  He  has  his  usual  comple- 
ment :  the  Kaiser  adler  has  only  one  head.' 

'  Ah !  indeed,  the  Kaiser  has  only  one  head  ! 
I  always  thought  all  eagles  had  two  heads !' 

I  need  scarcely  remind  my  reader  of  the  split 
or  spread  eagle  on  the  Austrian  coat-of-arms, 
which,  of  course,  was  emblazoned  at  every  turn 
of  the  palace,  and  so  familiar  to  the  imperial 
eye. 

At  another  council  all  were  assembled  with 
royal  punctuality  at  the  hour  appointed,  except 
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one  defaulter,  and,  though  only  a  Kinglet,  he 
had  proved  himself  a  man  of  importance  by  his 
persistent  opposition  to  various  matters,  and,  on 
one  occasion,  had  really  for  a  time  put  a  stop  to 
all  proceedings.  For  him  the  commissioners  had 
waited  and  waited  with  no  little  impatience, 
and  a  proposition  had  just  been  made  to  open 
the  session  without  His  Majesty,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  the  folding  doors  were  thrown  open, 
and  a  little  round,  puffing  figure  came  rolling  up 
the  hall  in  hot  haste. 

'  Ah !  voila, '  said  Talleyrand,  '  voila  enfin 
le  Roi  de  Wurtemberg,  qui  vient  ventre  a. 
terre.' 

Charles  X.,  according  to  one  of  our  French 
ministers  who  gave  us  his  experiences  at  the 
Dutch  baron's  table,  was  a  chip  of  the  royal 
block  of  the  old  school,  very  stiff  and  wooden, 
not  to  say  stupid,  and  self-satisfaction  of  divine 
right  personified.  Count  de was  appoint- 
ed to  the  secretary's  post  at  the  embassy  at 
Constantinople,  and  appeared  by  order  at  a 
private  audience  at  the  palace  to  take  leave.    It 
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was  midsummer.  He  was  presented,  and  made 
his  obeisance.     His  Majesty  said, 

'  Vous-allez  a  Constantinople,  eh.V 

'  Oui,  sire.' 

'  Ah !  vous-aurez  bien  chaud  la.' 

The  audience  was  at  an  end. 

He  passed  a  year  there,  and  was  promoted  to 
St.  Petersburg,  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  he 
was  honoured  by  another  private  audience.  It 
was  again  midsummer.     The  king  said, 

'  Vous-venez  de  Constantinople,  ehV 

'  Oui,  sire.' 

'  Ah  !  vous-auriez  du  avoir  bien  chaud  la.' 

There  was  a  low  bow  and  a  dead  pause.  The 
king  then  said, 

'  Maintenant,  vous-allez  a  St.  Petersburg,  eh  ?' 

'  Oui,  sire.' 

'  Ah  !  vous-aurez  bien  froid  la,'  and  the  audi- 
ence was  again  at  an  end. 

Two  or  three  years  passed,  and  the  troublous 
times  of  July,  1830,  had  occurred.  Louis  Philippe, 
the  '  old  pear,'  as  H.  B.  sketched  and  called  him 
on  account  of  the  shape  of  his  head,  or  the  old 
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fox  as  others  called  him  on  account  of  the  cun- 
ning of  his  character,  had  been  called  to  the 
throne  as  King  of  the  French,  usurping,  in  his 
vile  ambition,  over  Henri  V.,  the  untried  boy, 
to  whom,  as  legitimate  heir,  he  might  have 
played  a  nobler  part  by  acting  as  protector 
during  his  minority,  in  order  at  least  to  give  him 
a  chance  of  showing  to  his  subjects  whether  he 
was  fit  to  reign,  or  whether  he  deserved  to  be 
shelved  as  one  of  the  contemptible  race  who 
'  had  leamt  nothing,  and  had  forgotten  nothing.' 
Of  course,  upon  Louis  Philippe's  accession, 
all  the  members  of  the  embassy  appointed  under 
the  late  regime  were  recalled  from  St.  Peters- 
burg. Our  count  was  amongst  them  ;  but  this 
time  there  was  no  private  audience,  but  he 
attended  to  pay  his  homage  on  a  public  day. 
Louis  Philippe,  overwhelmed  with  the  tag-rag 
and  bobtail  of  his  new  court,  had  no  time  to 
speak  to  anyone,  certainly  not  to  one  of  Charles 
X.'s  appointments,  and  so  the  count  merely 
passed  the  throne  and  bowed  with  the  rest ; 
but  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who   knew  he   had 
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been  some  years  in  Russia,  summoned  him  after- 
wards to  a  private  audience,  and  detained  him 
between  two  and  three  hours,  making  the  most 
minute  inquiries  upon  the  government  and  laws, 
upon  the  naval  and  military  organization,  upon 
the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  and  peculiar  status 
of  the  serfs,  and,  indeed,  upon  all  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Russian  people. 

1  There,'  said  the  count,  '  was  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  regime ;  there  was  a 
mind  that  seemed  fit  to  reign,  and  who,'  as  the 
count  added,  '  would  have  devoted  his  high 
intellect,  his  whole  self,  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  Such  a  man  even  the  adversaries  of 
his  father  would  have  delighted  to  honour.' 

All  know  how  all  this  bright  hope  was 
crushed — how  within  a  few  months  afterwards, 
in  the  inscrutable  decree  of  Providence,  this 
noble  youth  was  cut  off  by  an  untimely  death. 
The  bitterest  enemy  of  the  old  usurper  could 
not  have  withheld  his  sympathy. 

So  it  always  went  on  at  the  Dutch  baron's 
table.     Interesting  topics  were  the  order  of  the 
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day :  '  mirth  and  jollity'  always  prevailed  ;  jokes 
and  stories  never  flagged,  or  rather,  I  may  say, 
always  flashed  like  flint  and  steel. 

And  many  a  laugh  we  also  had  together  in 
the  very  small  room  at  the  very  small  table  of 
our  own  hospitable  minister,  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir 
John,  Bligh,  who  at  those  small  parties — scrap 
dinners,  we  used  to  call  them  after  the  banquets 
— would  always,  even  in  the  hottest  weather, 
have  five  where  there  was  scarcely  room  for 
four  to  sit,  with  three  servants  where  two  could 
scarcely  move  about,  and  where  the  only  guests 
were  the  Dutch  baron,  George  Edgcumbe,  our 
secretary  of  legation,  David  Ker,  our  attache, 
afterwards  3I.P.  for  Downpatrick,  and  your 
humble  servant  who  records  these  things — alas  ! 
the  only  surviving  member  of  the  coterie. 
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I  WAS  very  often  thrown  into  contact  with,  and 
passed  many  hours  in  the  company  of,  the 
French  minister,  but  our  conversation,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  other  old  baron,  was  of  a  very 
limited  nature,  though  for  a  different  reason. 
It  was  not  only  chiefly,  but  solely  upon  the  one 
subject  of  skating.  His  excellency  had  been 
some  time  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  of  course  had 
had  practice  to  his  heart's  content.  He  had 
learned  no  figures,  but  confined  himself  entirely 
to  the  outside  roll  backwards  and  forwards,  in 
which  he  was  very  strong.  Hearing  from  our 
minister,  who  presented  me,  that  I  could  do 
the  same,  we  had  a  regular  daily  rendezvous 
VOL.  L  U 
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on  the  ice.  It  was  always  the  same  friendly 
greeting — 'Bon  jour,  monsieur,  beau  temps, 
belle  glace,  allons.'  And  then  I  placed  myself 
before  him,  and  he  took  hold  of  both  my  hands 
with  the  grasp  of  a  vice,  and  as  he  threw  him- 
self forward  on  the  outside  edge  of  his  right 
foot,  I  fell  backward  on  the  outside  edge  of 
my  left,  and  so  we  went  on  in  alternate  long 
roll  to  the  end  of  the  meadow  and  back  again, 
to  the  evident  astonishment,  and,  I  believe,  de- 
light of  many  of  the  natives,  who  could  not  do 
it  themselves,  and  probably  had  never  seen  it 
so  done  before. 

My  partner  was  very  grave  and  serious  over 
his  work,  concentrating  all  his  energies  in 
solemn  silence  upon  his  feat  of  a  straight  course 
and  long  and  steady  roll.  Now  and  then  he 
gave  me  an  encouraging  '  Tres  bien !'  and  I 
hope  I  was  not  an  inapt  pupil.  I  am  sure  we 
went  very  well  upward,  when  I  was  pushed 
backward,  and  held  steady  in  the  iron  grasp 
of  the  powerful  skater;  but  1  cannot  pretend 
to  think  we  did  this  Kussian  figure   as  well 
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when  we  came  back,  and  I  had  to  push  my  far 
more  weighty  companion  in  his  backward  step. 
The  stroke  certainly  was  not  so  long  nor  the 
roll  so  steady  then. 

Our  diversion  was  most  delightful  and  ex- 
hilarating, and  it  seems  curious  that  I  have 
never  seen  it  practised  elsewhere.  When  it 
was  over,  1  always  had  a  most  friendly  shake 
of  the  hand  with  a  few  words  at  parting,  but 
always  the  same — '  Adieu,  monsieur ;  a  revoir. 
Demain,  apres  midi.'  Of  course  we  had  the 
honour  of  being  invited  to  the  grand  parties 
at  the  French  embassy,  but  then,  flowing  in 
with  the  stream,  we  only  came  in  for  the  com- 
mon salutation  of  the  rest  of  the  company.  I 
am  sony  I  can  give  no  further  account'of  the 
thoughts  and  opinions  of  this  French  minister, 
for  he  became  a  great  man.  He  was  '  Casimir 
Perier.'  Those  energies  which  were  concen- 
trated upon  his  skating  feat,  concentrated  upon 
other  duties,  carried  him  to  be  Prime  Minister 
of  France. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  characters,  one 
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of  the  kindest  friends  and  most  amusing  com- 
panions that  I  had  the  honour  of  meeting  while 
I  was  at  Hanover  was  the  sixth  Viscount 
Strangford. 

I  saw  a  great  deal  of  him,  for  a  curious 
reason.  He  stayed  with  the  king  at  the  palace 
for  weeks  together,  and  drove  with  the  king 
whenever  His  Majesty  took  an  airing ;  but,  for 
some  private  reason,  a  royal  carriage  was  never 
put  at  his  lordship's  disposal,  if  the  king  was 
not  well,  and  was  not  going  out  driving.  As 
there  were  seventy  horses  in  the  stable,  it 
seemed  very  odd  that  a  guest  should  be  so 
treated  ;  but  according  to  the  old  saying,  <  It's 
an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good.' 
So  here,  I  was  the  gainer,  for  Lord  Strangford 
always  came  to  me,  and  I  drove  him  about, 
and  had  the  benefit  of  his  inexhaustible  fund 
of  anecdote  and  wit  and  humour,  which  he  had 
gathered  in  the  various  parts  of  the  globe  where 
he  had  served  as  attache,  minister,  and  ambas- 
sador, and  from  the  many  and  many  illustrious 
characters  with  whom  he  had  been  thrown  in 
contact. 
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I  remember  his  being  intensely  amused,  and, 
as  be  said,  intensely  horrified  at  me  one  day  at 
the  royal  table.  He  saw  me  in  the  agony  of 
having  taken  a  bad  oyster  into  my  mouth.  He 
said  '  I  let  go  as  sharp  as  a  hungry  jack  does 
•when  he  has  struck  on  the  moment  a  toad 
which  a  boy  has  thrown  him  instead  of  a  frog ; 
but  then  he  watched  to  see  what  I  should  do. 
Of  course  the  jack  spit  his  venomous  beast  out. 
What  was  I  going  to  do  V  What  could  I  do  ! 
I  could  not  follow  the  jack's  plan ;  I  could  not 
jump  up  from  my  place.  Something  must  be 
done  ;  whatever  was  done,  '  'twere  well  it  were 
done  quickly.'  He  was  amused  at  my  decision. 
Quick  as  one  treats  a  cricket-ball  from  the  hand 
of  a  swift  bowler :  half  a  glass  of  sherry,  a 
sharp  bolt,  and  the  other  half  glass  of  wine, 
-and  the  thing  was  done,  and  'well  done,'  as 
he  told  me  afterwards ;  but  he  added, 

'  My  good  fellow,  I  was  astonished  at  you ; 
having  dined  so  often  at  the  palace,  surely  you 
ought  to  have  known  better.  You  ought  to 
have  been  prepared  for  these  things.     It  was 
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quite  plain  to  me  the  first  day  I  came  that 
others  were  so  prepared,  and  I  took  the  hint, 
when  I  saw — what  I  have  watched  with  in- 
terest every  day — how  my  charming  next-door 
neighbour,  the  maid  of  honour  (Pauline  de 
Schulte)  always  quietly,  secretly,  and  yet  most 
dexterously  conveyed  each  oyster  to  her  nose 
before  she  thought  of  putting  it  into  her  mouth, 
and  I  have  remarked  that,  though  evidently 
very  fond  of  oysters,  she  always  left  two  or 
three  natives  on  her  plate  of  the  dozen  that 
were  allotted  to  each  guest.' 

Lord  Strangford  and  I  quite  agreed  that,  as 
there  is  always  a  servant  to  taste  every  bottle 
of  wine  that  is  opened,  however  many  the 
guests,  at  a  royal  fete,  for  fear  of  a  corked  one 
being  served,  there  ought  to  be  some  one  whose 
business  should  be  not  to  taste,  but  to  smell 
every  oyster  before  it  was  sent  up  to  the  royal 
table. 

I  cannot,  on  looking  back,  be  surprised  at 
these  little  accidents  with  the  oysters,  when  I 
think  where  Hanover  is,  and  where  the  nearest 
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bed  of  natives  lies,  and  when  I  remember  that 
in  those  times  there  were  no  railways  and  no 
Wenham  ice  and  no  refrigerators.  The  only 
wonder  is  that  we  ever  got  any  oysters  at  all 
fit  for  a  king's  table,  fit  for  any  islander,  and  so 
for  any  Englishman  who  knows  what  fresh  fish  is. 
In  fact,  I  believe  the  common  run  of  Germans 
in  those  days,  that  is  the  '  Glanders,'  did  not 
know  what  fresh  fish  tasted  like,  and  the  major- 
ity of  them,  like  most  of  our  poor  people  at 
home,  being  used  to  get  it  stale,  rather  preferred 
it  with  a  flavour.  Some  did  not  know  what 
oysters  were  or  from  whence  they  came.  I  heard 
with  my  own  ears  a  gentleman  ask  one  day, 
•Where  you  do  get  these  oysters'?'  and  the 
waiter  answered,  with  almost  contemptuous 
assurance,  '  De  Paris,  monsieur.'  The  questioner 
seemed  quite  satisfied  with  the  answer,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  thought,  like  the  servant,  that  oysters 
either  grew  or  were  made  there,  or,  at  least, 
like  Perigord  pies,  pates-de-foie  gras,  etc.,  were 
got  best,  fit  for  a  king's  table,  at  that  universal 
mart  of  grand  delicacies. 
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I  remember  Lord  Strangford  telling  me  a 
story  about  Wilberforce,  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
which  seems  to  me  to  settle  a  point  that  has 
cropped  up  and  been  much  discussed  lately  in 
the  public  papers  and  in  private  parties.  He 
said, 

'  I  left  a  lengthened  debate,  and  went  to  the 
Carlton  to  have  my  dinner.  I  took  a  vacant 
seat  at  a  table  where  a  friend  of  mine  was 
making  his  solitary  meal.     He  said, 

'  "  What  was  going  on  in  your  House  ?" 

' "  Oh  !"  I  said,  "  1  left  Soapy  Sam  speaking, 
and "  I  was  going  on,  when  a  clerical-look- 
ing dignitary  at  the  next  table  said, 

'  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,  for  interrupting 
you,  but  I  think  it  right,  before  you  proceed 
any  further,  to  tell  you  that  the  person  whom 
you  are  pleased  to  designate  '  Soapy  Sam,'  is 
my  brother." 

'  I  must  own,'  said  Lord  Strangford,  '  that  I 
was  at  the  moment  very  much  taken  aback,  but 
I  got  out  of  the  scrape  by  saying, 

'  "  Well,  I  really  do  not  know  why  the  bishop 
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is  so  generally  called  '  Soapy  Sam,'  but  I  know, 
in  this  case,  he  was  involved  in  a  veiy  knotty 
argument  and  extricated  himself  in  a  very 
dexterous  manner." ' 

This  story  I  know  was  told  when  Lord 
Strangford  was  staying  with  the  king  in 
Hanover  in  1850.  Xow  the  College  of  Cuddes- 
don,  I  saw  in  the  Times,  was  not  begun  till 
1852,  so  that  the  editor  Wilberforce's  asser- 
tion that  '  of  course  the  synonym  "  Soapy 
Sam"  arose  from  the  well-known  Cuddesdon 
story '  is  plainly  a  mistake.  This  stoiy,  which 
has  gone  through  the  world,  was— as  I  heard  it, 
and  believe  to  be  the  fact,  for  I  have  never  been 
at  Cuddesdon — that,  upoa  the  completion  of  the 
college,  the  initials  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
8.  0.  (Samuel  Oxon)  were  put  up  on  one  side, 
and  the  initials  of  the  new  principal  of  the 
college,  A.  P.  (Alfred  Pott),  on  the  other  side  of 
the  entrance.  The  combination  was  striking, 
and  rather  unfortunate;  but  the  whole  point 
and  pith  of  the  joke  was  the  fact  of  the  bishop 
having  been  so  long  known — for  what  reason  I 
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do  not  pretend  to  say — by  that  very  nickname 
'  SOAPY.' 

'  There  is  many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and 
the  lip,'  is  an  old  saying,  and  I  had  unfortunate 
experience  of  it  in  connection  with  Lord  Strang- 
ford.  He  often  talked  to  me  about  a  living  in 
England,  and  said  he  must  see  amongst  his 
friends  if  he  could  not  get  me  one. 

'  By  the  way,'  he  said,  '  there's  my  cousin 
De  l'lsle.  He  has  an  incumbent  far  up  in  the 
eighties ;  he  can't  last  long.  I'll  look  after 
him.' 

'  Oh !'  I  said.  Sidney  (Lord  De  l'lsle's  son)  was 
an  Eton  fellow,  and,  though  he  was  much  below 
me,  we  were  like  Freemasons  together  at 
Hanover,  and  he  was  quite  a  tame  cat  in  my 
house  when  he  was  staying  there  a  short  time 
ago  learning  German.  He  often  said  to  my 
wife  he  wished  we  were  at  Penshurst,  and  that 
he  would  speak  to  his  father  in  case  of  a 
vacancy. 

The  very  next  year — in  fact,  a  few  months 
after  our  conversation — Sidney  succeeded  to  his 
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father,   and  very  shortly  afterwards    I   got    a 
letter,  which  is  still  in  my  possession. 

'Dear  W.. 

'  Only  fancy,  old  Dod  is  dead,  and 
I  have  seen  De  l'lsle,  aud  you  are  to  have  Pens- 
hurst.  One  thousand  and  forty-two  pounds 
rectorial  tithe,  forty-two  acres  glebe ;  popula- 
tion about  one  thousand.  Capital  house. 
'  Yours  truly, 

•  Strangford.' 

To  say  that  I  did  not  know  whether  I  stood 
on  my  head  or  on  my  heels  is  to  say  nothing.  I 
could  not  describe,  and  I  think  few  can  conceive, 
what  the  rash  on  my  brain  was  during  that  and 
the  following  day.  The  sudden  news  took  my 
breath  away.  A  return  to  Old  England,  the 
anxious  wish  of  my  heart.  A  capital  house 
ready  for  me  in  a  notedly  charming  spot  of  a 
charming  county.  A  manageable  parish,  the 
cure  of  souls  no  burden,  an  income  grand  for  a 
clergyman,  a  kind  friend  as  resident  patron  ! 
The   prize    seemed  perfection,  far,  far  prefer- 
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able  to  any,  even  the  highest  clerical  appoint- 
ment with  its  fifteen  thousand  a  year  and  all 
its  grave  responsibilities. 

Alas !  alas  !  it  was  a  bubble.  The  very  next 
post  brought  me  the  following : 

<  Dear  W., 

'  I  am  truly  sorry  I  raised  your  hopes. 
1  saw  the  archbishop  in  the  House  last  night, 
and  he  told  me  Lord  de  l'lsle  sold  the  next 
presentation  to  Penshurst. 

'  Yours  ever, 

«S. 

'  I  wonder  what  that  old  sinner  my  cousin  got 
for  it  f 

Enclosed  were  a  few  lines  from  the  present 
Lord  de  l'lsle  : 

4 1  should  have  been  delighted  to  give  Wil- 
kinson the  living,  but  I  find  my  father  sold  the 
next  presentation  over  my  head,  without  telling 
me  anything  about  it.' 
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If  there  was  any  '  full-blown  pride '  (there 
was  not  time  for  much),  it  soon  '  broke  under 
me.'     There  was  truly 

'  Casus  et  impulsse  prceceps  immanae  ruina?.' 

However,  the  two  noble  lords  did  what  they 
could  for  me,  and  I  was  deeply  grateful. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

I  OFTEN  had  little  passages-at-anns  with  ladies 
at  court,  particularly  with  one  or  two  of  the 
1  pietist  persuasion,'  about  the  riding  of  a 
pastor,  which  they  did  not  think  consistent  with 
the  due  gravity  of  his  character ;  and  when  my 
wife,  the  '  pastorin,'  came  out  in  a  riding  habit 
and  man's  hat,  it  created  a  wondrous  sensation, 
not  to  say  scandal,  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
strait-laced  ones,  seeing  that  no  German  lady 
rode  in  Hanover  in  those  days,  much  less  a  pas- 
torin, who  had  to  shell  peas,  cook  the  dinner, 
and  do  the  house-work. 

Some  little  time  afterwards,  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon,   brother-in-law  to   Mr.   Bligh,  came   to 

VOL.  I.  x 
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stay  at  our  embassy,  and  joined  our  riding- 
party  every  day  in  his  apron  and  shovelled  hat. 
This  was  beyond  all  bounds,  and  one  said  to 
me,  '  Was  that  possibly  the  custom  in  England, 
or  was  it  a  peculiar  case  that  a  bishop  should 
ride  %  It  seemed  a  "  bischen  frivol "  (a  little 
frivolous),  a  forgetfulness  of  his  sacred  charac- 
ter, a  lowering  of  his  dignity  !' 

I  always  told  them  that  in  my  opinion  there 
was  only  one  reason  why  a  German  pastor  did 
not  ride,  and  that  was  simply  because  he  could 
not  afford  it.  They  were  wretchedly  paid,  and 
seldom  taken  from  the  class  who  had  any 
money ;  it  was  simply  impossible  for  them  to 
keep  a  horse.  Many  might  wish  to  ride — some 
might  be  able  to  ride,  having  learnt  in  their 
youth,  when  doing  work  as  peasants'  sons — but 
a  horse  meant  money,  and  they  had  not  got 
any. 

Some  time  afterwards,  one  of  the  chief  pas- 
tors of  the  place  suddenly  came  out  on  horse- 
back, confirming  my  idea;  and  thereby  hung  a 
tale.     His  faithful  spouse,  who  for  many  years 
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had  accompanied  him  in  the  walk  of  life,  was 
unexpectedly  taken  from  him,  and  *  within  a 
month '  there  were  strange  rumours  that  he  had 
seen  a  vision — a  star  had  appeared  which  gra- 
dually developed  into  a  rose-bud,  and  that 
again  opened  and  blossomed,  and  in  the  middle 
appeared  distinctly  the  face  of  a  '  faire  ladye ' 
of  his  congregation,  of  a  certain  and  suitable 
age,  who  was  blessed  with  the  good  things  of 
this  life,  and  who  manifestly  smiled  upon  him. 

It  was  evidently  a  call.  Marriages  are  made 
in  heaven.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it. 
Though  lame,  and  possessed  of  none  of  what 
the  vulgar  might  call  charms,  she  was  plainly 
destined  for  him.  He  could  not  resist  the  mys- 
terious influence  that  urged  him  on.  He  told 
his  tale,  and  was  accepted.  He  laid  the  matter 
before  his  congregation,  and  he  carried  their 
full  approval,  and,  as  both  were  advanced  in 
years,  it  was  generally  agreed,  under  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  call,  that  they  should 
not  wait  for  the  usual  period  of  mourning,  but 
should  at  once  be  made  happy;  and  so  they 
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realised  their  destiny,  and  were  at  once 
married. 

The  pastor  immediately  invested  some  of  his 
wife's  money  in  a  second-hand  '  shandry-dan  ' 
and  a  large  heavy  horse,  and  he  bought  for 
himself  a  large  second-hand  military  saddle,  a 
bridle  with  large  brass  mountings,  and  a  pair 
of  long  brass  spurs. 

I  do  not  know  what  to  call  the  vehicle — car- 
riage was  not  the  word  for  it — for  the  King's 
English  coachman  said, 

'  Look  at  that  'ere  tiring — where  could  he  ha' 
got  that  I  Nobody  couldn't  have  made  that. 
I  think  it  must  ha'  growed.' 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  'von  hos  shay,'  made  to 
carry  four  inside,  and  two  or  three  on  the 
broad  box ;  but  the  box  was  moveable,  and 
could  be  entirely  taken  away,  and  the  apron 
covered  the  back  seat  when  the  owner  drove 
from  the  inside. 

The  horse  in  this  case  was  nearly  double  the 
ordinary  distance  from  the  driver,  the  reins  and 
the   whip    nearly   twice    the   ordinary   length. 
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The  pastor  generally  took  his  wife  and  his 
wife's  sister,  and  he  sat,  not  on  the  box,  which 
on  these  occasions  was  taken  away,  but,  for 
society's  sake,  apparently  upon  the  knees  of  the 
ladies.  Everyone  who  knew  Hanover  five-and- 
thirty  years  ago  will,  I  am  sure,  remember  the 
turn-out,  with  the  owner  bowing  to  the  right 
and  bowing  to  the  left,  saluting  with  his  long 
whip,  smirking  and  smiling  and  beaming  with 
triumphant  satisfaction,  as  he  drove  his  new 
wife  among  the  fashionable  promenaders,  in 
carriage  and  on  foot,  along  the  Herrenhausen 
Allee. 

When  the  ladies  did  not  take  a  drive,  he 
always  appeared  on  horseback,  and  so  con- 
firmed my  position  that  the  Germau  pastor 
would  always  ride  if  he  could  afford  it,  unde- 
terred by  any  religious  scruples,  or  by  the  fear 
of  disapproval  on  the  part  of  any  strait-laced 
member  of  his  community. 

My  friend — for  we  were  friends  as  well  as 
colleagues — was  a  character  in  many  points. 
He  was  a  born    orator,  or,  if  that  was  some- 
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what  too  dignified  a  term  for  his  style,  at  least 
he  had  a  tremendous  '  gift  of  the  gab.'  In  the 
pulpit  and  on  the  platform  he  was  very  active, 
very  energetic,  very  sociable,  and,  in  fact,  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place,  with  immense 
influence  over  the  trading  class  who  formed 
the  congregation  of  his  great  church.  He 
would  speak  at  meetings  as  long  as  people 
would  listen  to  him,  and  stir  up  the  feelings 
to  the  inmost  core  in  a  lengthy  and  impassioned 
harangue  on  the  occasion  of  birth,  marriage,  or 
death,  when  he  knew  he  would  be  well-paid 
for  it.  In  this,  I  am  afraid,  he  was  a  respecter 
of  persons,  and  for  this  I  blame  the  system  of 
their  church  which  allows  a  free  scope  at  all 
special  services.  There  is  always  a  difference 
made  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

I  remember,  soon  after  my  arrival  in  Han- 
over, I  was  walking  by  the  cemetery,  and  saw 
a  man  enter  the  gates  carrying  a  little  coffin 
under  his  arm.  To  my  astonishment,  there 
were   no   mourners   whatever.      I   followed   to 
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the  open  grave  and  waited  for  a  few  minutes 
to  see  what  was  going  to  be  done.  I  heard 
from  the  sexton  'that  a  little  foundling  from 
the  workhouse  was  to  be  committed  to  the 
ground,  and  he  expected  the  pastor  every 
minute  ;  that  he  must  come  now,  as  the  king 
had  made  a  new  rule.  Formerly  the  paupers 
had  no  funeral  service  ;  now,  since  His  Majesty 
had  come  to  Hanover,  a  pastor  must  always 
officiate  at  the  burial  of  every  corpse.' 

While  we  were  speaking,  three  persons,  evi- 
dently out  for  a  walk,  entered  the  churchyard 
chatting  and  smoking.  When  near  the  grave, 
one,  with  black  neckcloth,  trousers  turned  up, 
boots  covered  with  mud,  stepped  forward,  took 
the  cigar  out  of  his  mouth,  and,  holding  it  still 
in  his  hand,  took  off  his  hat,  said  a  short  prayer 
while  the  coffin  of  the  little  waif  was  lowered 
into  its  resting-place,  and  then  joined  his  friends 
and  went  out  of  the  churchyard  smoking. 

At  that  time  I  did  not  know  him,  nor  he  me. 
In  my  heart  I  honoured  my  royal  master  that 
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at  least  he  liad  secured  this  funeral  service, 
such  as  it  was,  and  that  the  little  outcast  was 
not  thrown  into  the  grave  as  a  dog. 

I  here  witnessed  for  the  first  time  a  peculiar 
and  touching  custom  which  is  observed  at  all 
funerals  in  Hanover.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
clergyman's  service,  the  sextons  fill  in  the 
grave,  and,  laying  the  two  spades  in  the  shape 
of  a  cross  on  the  top  of  the  raised  mound,  all 
take  off  their  hats  and  breathe  a  short  silent 
prayer,  and  then  the  mourners  take  their  leave 
with  the  words,  *  Guten  morgen,'  which,  I  was 
told,  was  supposed  to  be  the  greeting  with 
which  they  would  salute  their  friend  on  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection. 

Another  custom  was  observed  at  the  funeral 
which,  I  think,  might  well  be  followed  in  the 
churchyards  and  burial-grounds  in  England. 
When  the  service  was  over,  and  all  were  press- 
ing in  turn  to  take  their  last  look  at  the  coffin 
of  the  '  dear  departed,'  two  authorised  men, 
with  badges  on  their  arms  to  show  they  were 
in   office,    stepped  forward,   one   amongst    the 
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actual  mourners,  and  the  other  amongst  the 
bystanders,  and  presented  poor-boxes  with  the 
inscription,  'Please  remember  the  sick  and 
needy.'  All  knew  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
country,  all  came  prepared  to  give  something, 
and  at  that  time,  when  the  heart  was  open 
after  a  touching  harangue,  it  was  generally 
such  a  gift  that  an  immense  sum  was  collected 
during  the  year  in  the  cemeteries  of  the  town 
for  this  special  and  praiseworthy  work  of  Chris- 
tian charity.  At  this  pauper's  funeral  I  was  the 
only  contributor,  as  there  were  no  mourners, 
and  the  friends  of  the  pastor  'stood  afar  off' 
smoking. 

This  reverend  brother  of  mine  told  a  story  of 
himself  with  great  glee.  He  was  summoned 
one  day  upon  business  to  see  the  Crown  Prince. 
His  Royal  Highness  was  in  the  summer-house  at 
the  end  of  the  garden  with  the  Crown  Princess  ; 
and  as  he  passed  through  he  came  upon  the 
royal  children  and  their  governess  in  their 
private  enclosure,  all  with  pinafores,  very  dirty, 
and   in  a  high    state  of  excitement,  and  their 
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delightful  occupation  at  the  moment,  close  to 
to  the  fountain,  was  making  a  town  with  wet 
mud.  They  had  made  sundry  so-called  houses, 
and  a  high  edifice  in  the  middle.  The  pastor 
saluted  them,  and  asked  what  they  were 
doing. 

'  Making  Hanover.' 

'  What  was  that  in  the  middle  V 

(  Your  church.' 

'  Why  don't  Your  Royal  Highnesses  make 
me?' 

'  Oh  !  wir  haben  nicht  Dreek  genug !'  (We 
have  not  got  mud  enough,  or,  1  am  afraid,  muck 
is  a  closer  translation.) 

The  pastor  was  intensely  amused  at  this,  and 
1  find  no  fault  with  him,  as  no  doubt  '  there  is  a 
time  to  laugh ;'  but  I  could  not  always  go  with 
him,  for,  though  '  there  is  a  time  for  everything 
under  the  sun,'  there  certainly  is  a  time  when 
jokes,  according  to  our  ideas,  are  not  in  place, 
and  that  is  in  the  house  of  God  ;  but  even  there, 
on  his  sacred  vantage-ground,  the  pulpit,  if  he 
thought  he  could  make  a  good  hit  or  touch  a 
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heart,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  introduce  a  joke. 
Joke-baits  were  laid  for  the  careless,  and  they 
certainly  drew  large  numbers  to  the  church, 
who,  when  once  there,  and  hooked,  as  it  were, 
must  listen  to  weightier  truths.  His  principle 
was,  if  he  caught  his  fish  by  any  hook  or  crook, 
he  was  satisfied;  the  end  seemed  to  justify  the 
means.  And  certainly  he  had  his  examples,  and 
he  has  had  his  followers  in  all  countries  before 
him :  old  Jobst  Sackmann,  the  Plattdeutsch 
preacher  of  Bremen,  and  Eowland  Hill ;  and 
after  him,  Spurgeon,  Moody,  et  hoc  genus 
omne. 

Having  no  service  of  my  own  in  the  palace  in 
the  afternoon,  I  often  attended  my  friend's 
church  when  it  was  his  turn  to  preach,  and  I 
must  own  I  heard  things  outrageously  unortho- 
dox, according  to  my  views,  which  at  one  time 
almost  made  my  hair  stand  on  end,  and  at  an- 
other time  provoked  an  unwilling  though  irre- 
sistible smile.     I  may  mention  one  instance. 

The  Gorham  controversy  and  trial  had  just 
taken   place    in    England,  and  the    points   of 
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original  sin  and  baptismal  regeneration  were 
strongly  discussed  by  varions  parties  at  the 
time  in  Hanover.  I  went  one  Sunday  afternoon, 
according  to  my  custom,  to  get  a  lesson,  if  I 
could,  in  fluency  from  the  long-winded  extem- 
pore effusion  of  the  German  pastor.  The  ser- 
mon in  Germany,  or,  at  least,  in  Hanover,  is  not 
begun,  like  ours,  with  prayer  and  then  the 
text,  but  there  is  always  a  short  preface,  and 
then  the  text.  My  reverend  brother  mounted 
the  pulpit,  very  nimbly  as  usual,  and  at  the  last 
note,  when  hymn  and  organ  ceased,  he  blurted 
out,  '  Erbsiinde  !  dummes  Zeug  !'  (Original  sin  ! 
stuff  and  nonsense !)  and  he  looked  round  with 
■a  smirk,  which  was  met  by  many  a  smile.  I 
grant  I  gave  in  to  it  myself,  I  could  not  help 
it.  Then  he  went  on,  '  If  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  Erbsiinde,  there  would  be  no  little 
children  born  ;  they  would  be  all  little  devils.' 

Another  smirk  and  another  smile,  and  so  on 
and  so  on ;  it  was,  as  it  generally  was,  a  won- 
derful display,  but,  certainly  to  my  mind,  not 
only  not  all,  but  nothing  was  '  done  in  decency 
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and  order ;'  still  the  people,  the  members  of  the 
congregation  of  the  shopkeeper  and  servant 
class,  were  pleased  with  this  style.  At  the 
morning  service,  I  was  told  (for,  of  course,  I 
could  never  attend  that,  having  my  own  service 
at  the  palace  about  the  same  time)  the  congre- 
gation was  very  large. 

What  shall  we  say  to  this  ?  We  may  remem- 
ber what  is  recorded  of  Kowland  Hill,  that  he 
checked  himself  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  a 
stream  of  fervid  eloquence ;  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  shouted  out,  'Fire,  fire.'  A 
startled  sleeper  who  was  just  below  him,  sprang 
up,  and  said, 

*  Where,  where  V 

'Why,  in  hell,'  said  Rowland  Hill,  'where 
you'll  go  if  you  don't  listen  when  I  am  preach- 
ing salvation  and  damnation.' 

We  may  remember,  what  a  friend  of  mine 
heard,  a  joke  of  Spurgeon's  in  a  striking  ser- 
mon upon  humility  before  God.  He  turned 
suddenly,  as  is  the  custom  with  these  preachers, 
as  if  upon  a  marked  set  of  his  congregation, 
and  he  said, 
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1  Ye  self-satisfied  hypocrites,  ye  say  by  your 
boasting  ye  can  do  this,  and  ye  can  do  that, 
but  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is — all  your  cans  leak.' 

We  may  remember,  again,  what  I  heard  with 
my  own  ears,  and  what  I  believe  is  in  print, 
a  story  told  by  Moody  in  a  powerful  sermon 
preached  in  the  Haymarket  Theatre  or  Opera- 
house,  in  which  he  held  seven  thousand  persons 
in  rapt  attention. 

'  Two  rollicking  youngsters  of  his  own  coun- 
try crossed  a  river,  and  cast  their  anchor  close 
to  the  bank  before  a  noted  public-house, 
where  they  went  to  have  a  carouse  with 
some  friends.  They  carried  on  their  fun  till  the 
small  hours  of  a  pitch-dark  night,  when  they 
hooked  their  boat,  jumped  in,  and  began  to 
pull  away  hard  all,  and  they  pulled  on  and  on 
till  morning  broke,  when  they  found  they  were 
just  as  they  were,  and  had  made  no  progress 
at  all ;  and  why  ? — because  they  had  never 
raised  their  anchor !  "  Ye  fools,"  said  Moody, 
seeming  to  single  out  a  particular  lot  of  his 
hearers — "ye  besotted  topers,  how  do  you  think 
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you  will  ever  get  across  the  beautiful  river  to 
the  shore  of  the  blessed  as  long  as  you  are 
bound  heart  and  soul  to  the  pleasures  and  follies 
of  this  wicked  world  ?"  ' 

What,  I  repeat,  shall  we  say  to  these  things  ? 
We  may  not  wish  to  imitate  these  preachers — 
probably  could  not  if  we  would  :  we  have  not 
the  wit — but  if  they,  who  have  a  peculiar  gift, 
can  draw  and  catch  a  peculiar  class  by  such 
language,  I  do  not  see  why  we,  who  have  not 
that  gift,  and  have  quite  another  class  to  deal 
with,  should  find  fault  with  their  mode  of  seek- 
ing success.  Should  we  not  rather  give  them 
credit  for  trying  to  be  '  all  things  to  all  men,' 
and  should  we  not  rather  say,  'Notwithstanding 
every  way  Christ  is  preached,  and  I  therein  do 
rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice '  ? 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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